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Seven Major Teens to Watch 


In Post-War Distribution 
BY BURTON BIGELOW 
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New York a Ghost Town? Phooey! 


BY GEORGE MORRIS AND SHERMAN P. STORER 
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Appliance Field Hustles to Meet 


Demand for Home Dehydrators 
BY R. C. FYNE 


ia MAPPING out your social strategy, start out 


with this shining fact... THERE IS NO RETREAT 


IN QUALITY FOR DEWAR’S SCOTCH! We consider v4 
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it a point of honour to maintain the quality which 


has won over sixty honours all over the world! 


HONOURS OF 
The Oueen’s Own Cameron Hi 
- * (Drill Order 
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Egmont-op-Zee, Salamanca, Pyrenees, Waterloo, Lucknow, 
Vile 1884 ‘85, Aisne, 1914, Hindenburg Line, Macedonia 1915, °18 
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White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


Award of the Interna- 
tional Exposition of 
Agriculture, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1910 


... one of more than 
60 medals honouring 
Dewar’'s for excellence 
in Scotch Whisky. 


FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9x12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 5, 
without advertising, sent 


upon receipt of 25e. o/ ; 
Schenley Import Corp. f »/ 
150 - Sth ive... Neu f a 


York, 1, N. Y., Dept. S 
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Both 86.8 Proof * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 


“White Labe 


and Victoria Vat” 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York -_— Au 
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Only Sixteen Cities in 


the entire United States 


have a larger population 
than Detroit’s INCREASE 


in population since 1940! ! 


— No! True. Only six- 
teen cities in America have more popu- 
lation than Detroit’s INCREASE in 
population since 1940 . . . 500,000 
more people since Uncle Sam counted 
noses. This gives you some idea of 
the magnitude of the Detroit metro- 
politan area as a market . . . how 
rapidly it is expanding . . . and how 
insatiable must be its appetite for 
goods of all kinds. Remember, too, 
that Detroit works round-the-clock .. . 
a 3 shift ... 24 hour production ma- 
chine turning out more than a million 
dollars’ worth of war materials every 


hour, and the men and women who 


make these munitions earn a gross to- 
tal of approximately $50,000,000 
every week. Yes... things are dif- 
ferent in Detroit. The town is growing 
bigger every day, and so is the circu- 
lation of its only morning newspaper. 
Since 1940, Free Press circulation in- 
creased 60,633 copies per day or 
20.6% which lines up with Detroit’s 
20.9% population increase. And NO 
increase in advertising rates. If you 
plan to advertise in Detroit bring your 
data up to date. We will be glad to 
give you the NEW FACTS about De- 


troit and its advertising opportunities. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Inc., Natl. Representatives 


Measles and Susie Cucumber 


Cynthia's little friend, a wee girl, was quarantined with the 
measles so Cynthia thought she'd do something to cheer her 
friend. A letter seemed a good idea. Right off Cynthia made 
it a whimsical letter, with funny little pictures on it, and finally 
got down to the signature. 


The little girl was very fond of Cynthia's dog, Susie Cucumber, 
and a bright idea flashed Cynthia’s way. She signed the letter, 
‘Susie Cucumber.” 


Then another little girl in the neighborhood got the measles 
and a Susie Cucumber letter. Word of the dog-letters got around, 
and in no time Cynthia was off on a career. 


Cynthia was bo’n ‘way down south in Pensacola, Fla., but had 
married a ‘dam-Yankee’’ named Norval B. Richardson, now an 
officer in Uncle Sam’s service. The “Yank” had her living in a 
small village, Northbrook, not far from Chicago. 


Mrs. Richardson's first “clients’’ were mostly grandmothers, 
with a sprinkling of doting parents scattered along the Gold Coast 
from Chicago to Lake Forest. Something had to be done—so 
she acquired a mimeograph and began to turn the letters out 
wholesale. The price (for one couldn't do the job free as in the 
beginning) to begin with was set at $1 for one letter a week for 
three months. It has now gone up to $1.50. 


Soon Carson Pirie Scott & Co. on State Street heard about 
Susie Cucumber, and then big Marshall Field & Co., then the 


First Susie scatters 
sunshine (left) ... 


Then Susie 
snuggles in 
slumber ... 


“Book Box,” in Evanston, and others—and “inerchandis; 12” wa 
really started. “It was the first time I'd ever heard the word 
says Cynthia. 


Mrs. James Ward Thorne, a society matron, became interested 
in sending the Susie Cucumber letters to children in hospitals 
Cynthia and Susie after that found themselves at churcl: bazaar 
and various places “making a show of themselves.” The busines 
grew and grew. In the end, Susie Cucumber began to advertise jp 
home furnishing magazines, an “‘office’’ had to be opened, a bysj. 
ness manager appointed, and arrangements made with a printer, 


Susie Cucumber letters now go all over the world, mainly to 
South America, England, Canada, Panama, Hawaii. Many, many, 
have been mailed to Pearl Harbor. Children of members of the 
RAF, evacuated to northern England, receive scads of thein. Cyp. 
thia and Susie are now living just a scamper out of Alexandria 
Va., to be near the boss, who is stationed in Washington. 


Senators’ wives, being largely grandmothers, are often sub. 
scribers to the service. Grandmothers have been the first line 
discoverers of Susie, but “repeats” come from hundreds of par. 
ents who find they can’t let the “kids’’ down. 


As Susie’s character has developed, she has found many duties 
falling about her head. Parents call for special tailor-made jobs. 
Willie sucks his thumb. There's need of a letter from Susie Cu- 
cumber remonstrating with him and pointing out that he shouldn't 
do it. Another child refuses to eat spinach or carrots. More cus. 
tom jobs for Susie. And so it goes. 


From these letters Mrs. Richardson gets ideas for cueing future 
letters to youngsters. She finds many “hooks” on which to hang 
special letters. Susie has a talk with Santa Claus around Christmas: 
with the rabbit that lays the eggs come Eastertide. 


Susie goes down to the pond and has a visit with the ducks 
These excursions work out a: philosophy helpful to the young. 
sters. Each duck has a name. “Don'ty Duck’’ is lonesome be- 
cause his friends are few. That's because he is always saying. 
“I don’t want to—’” ‘Doodle Duck,” who always says, ‘I doodle. 
doodle-do want to,”” has many friends. 


If a youngster doesn't like to take naps the parents point to 
the fact that Susie loves to nap. When Susie is sick she’s very, 
very good about taking her medicine. 


Everyone wonders, of course, how Susie Cucumber got her 
name. It was very simple. A four-year-old tot did the trick. 
Asked why, she explained, “Because I thought it sounded pretty 
Cynthia thinks thar’s gold in that thar name—a name, she says. 
that “came with no adult meddling.” 


If you want to write to Susie Cucumber here’s how: Box 211. 
Route I, Alexandria, Va. We dare you. 


Custom-Canned to Your Taste 


Suppose you read an order from Washington, discovered you 
could do something that never had been done in your industry, 
and then started to do it, in the belief that you merely were mak- 
ing a contribution to Victory? 


And you then discovered that it worked both ways, like Lend: 
Lease! 


This really happened when “Brick” Beach saw, under Amend: 
ment No. 27 to OPA Rationing Order 13, that his canning con 
pany could put up apricots and string beans for housewives. 


A little newspaper publicity, through the county farm bureau, 
started things going at the McKeon Canning Co., Burbank, Calit 
The article stated that housewives could bring in at least ten 
pounds of fruit or vegetables, between 6:30 and 10 4 M. = 
Thursdays and Fridays only; have them put up in tin, allowec 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Black Market turns up a FARM JOURNAL 


Since we couldn’t accept your subscription, Mr. Newfarmer, 
we can’t really blame you for bribing the Gilman boy to 
bring over his family’s copy. Now you'll understand why 
2,700,000 intelligent farmers have subscribed to the FARM 
JOURNAL—and the number would be far greater if the 


paper limitation didn’t keep us from printing more. 
3 es 2 a 


Speaking of black markets, the FARM JOURNAL was the 
first national magazine to print authoritative articles on the 
subject as it applies to food, and to suggest practical rem- 
edies. This is the sort of vital editorial material which has 
won outstanding leadership for the FARM JOURNAL, both 
in circulation and influence. Its pages are packed with the 
reading that rural people want. 


| Of the 7 
FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher JOURNAL Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
ann Farmers Wife 
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BIGGER, 
SWEETER 
THAN EVER! 


... that’s the story of BUYING 
INCOME in Newark - Essex 
County, New Jersey. Only three 
years ago the figure was 


$679,001,000 


llth in America! 


Last year it climbed to 


$1,400,349,000 


9th in America! 


The Newark Evening News gives 
you 70% family coverage here— 
effective, natural readership— 
without a “free deal” in its entire 
circulation history. 


Newarx Evenne Ne 


NEW JERSE 


under the rules; come back and get them in a few days; pa, 10¢ 
a pound for fruit, 11¢ for vegetables; have all the peeling ; epa- 
ration done upon arrival; and receive their identical veget:bles. 
except tomatoes—which have to go through peeling machinery, 
while preparation for other vegetables is done by hand. 


On the first morning, just two customers came, with 20 pounds 
of produce. Within a couple of weeks, however, they were 
bringing in tons. The cannery extended the time to four ciys q 
week, and warned the customers that they would have to get there 
by eight in order not to interfere with the plant’s regular com. 
mercial production. The customers obeyed like good soldiers, 


Mr. Beach does not expect to make money on this houschold 
trade, but it is paying a fat dividend in experience, for a com. 
mercial canner who has always packed tomatoes, hominy and 
other foods for the trade. Nothing like a consumer ever had ap. 
peared at the plant, and what might happen to be on Mrs. House- 
wife’s mind never had entered into the canner’s calculation In 
other words, no public relations. 


But now Mr. Beach is out in front four days a week, meeting 
the public, answering questions, hearing beefs, also getting orchids, 
It is an illuminating experience, and he never expects to be the 
same again. Every morning he gets an advanced lesson in selling, 
as it is done face to face, and also en masse. 


The customers are learning, too. Many of them still have queer 
ideas of commercial canning, and are astonished to discover that 
it is just a cooking process, performed with heat alone. They 
have acquired a respect for the high quality of the commercial 
canner’s foods, by handing over twenty-four ration points for a 
can of tomatoes, and then growing their own, and going to all 
the bother of home canning in glass jars. 


“No matter how common canned tomatoes become after the 
war,” said one woman, “I'll never regard them as common again. 


Yes, after the war—what then? 


There may be an entirely new business in custom canning, simt- 
lar to that developed after the last war, when the public learned 
enough of the cold-storage industry's technique to demand food 
lockers. It runs into a lot of detail and such canneries would have 
to be near large cities. But “Brick’’ Beach has hewn a road, and 
the new branch of his canning business may be, after the war, as 
well known as the food locker industry. 


At Ease, Mom, Junior’s Fine 


Freed of anxiety about children left at home, working mothers 
at the Trimfoot Co., Farmington, Mo., are filling many of 
the jobs vacated by men called into the armed force- The 
little folks are kept contented and well fed under super ised 
care during the working day at the newly established en 
ployes’ Nursery and Play Schoel. Mothers pay the small sum 
of 25¢ a day for Junior’s care and food and recre#'ion. 
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“YEP! THE SHANGRI-LA EXPRESS IS EARLY AGAIN!” 


In the tomorrow that is nearly today, 


the stranger from Shangri-La who steps off 


the noon flier will create no more excitement for the 
local philosopher than strangers who used to come in on the daily 


milk train. Like as not he will have been to Shangri-La 


himself, —SSssSB~s_ dan 


PRESIDENT 


Chicago, Burlington, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma City, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Galveston, Amarillo, Wichita Falls, 
Austin, San Antonio, Laredo, Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs. 
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As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1943 


The Forgotten Man 


A CONNECTICUT HARDWARE DEALER is talking, 
“J used to be the largest distributor in western Connecticut 
for the X Company products. Now I am just selling out 
the few items still remaining in stock. I can’t get any more 
for the duration. The company is working 100% on war 
business. All that is very understandable and I am not 
complaining. 


“What gripes me, however, is that I haven't seen one 
of their representatives for nearly a year. I can't get any 
satisfaction out of correspondence with the company. When 
they finally do get around to answering my inquiries as to 
when they are going to ship me some repair parts or do a 
service job under their guarantee, they make it perfectly 
clear to me that they are doing me a terrific favor. 


“What they are planning to do after the war is a com- 
plete mystery to me. I know nothing whatever about the 
products they are going to bring out or their distribution 
and promotion policies. Apparently they think that they 
can tell me when they get good and ready and I will be 
here to start up relations again, just as they were left off. 


“I may fool them. Their two leading competitors, who 
tried in vain to get me to take on their lines before the 
war, have not been too busy to see me once in a while, 
although they too have nothing to sell me at this time. 
They have made it very plain, however, that they would 
value my patronage, and one of them in particular has 
come to me for advice on his post-war products and his 
sales plans. I am very much interested in one of his prod- 
ucts because it fills a need in my territory which was 
lacking in the X Company’s set-up.” 


That's a true story. Call it an isolated instance if you 
will, but I'll bet it could be duplicated in thousands of 
stores throughout the country—in every line of business. 
Selling always grows careless in a seller's market and every 
dealer and distributor in short lines is in a spot where he 
must beg for favors. It’s obvious however that he will not 
always be in that spot. Relatively soon—perhaps no longer 
than a year from now—he will be able to dictate. 


Being human, he is not likely to forget the way he has 
been treated by individual producers. Today he can under- 
stand why he cannot get certain merchandise, but he can- 
not understand why he is ignored. If he can’t get merchan- 
dise, he might settle for a little sincere conversation. 


Why Dealers Are Forgotten 


Swivel-chair and conference room post-war sales plan- 
ning is necessary, but it should not stop there. Why not 
bring dealers and distributors into the post-war planning? 
Get their suggestions and advice. Most men are flattered 
When they are asked for advice. It would seem worth 
doing, even if the majority of their suggestions and 
criticisms cannot be followed. Some of their ideas are 
bound to be good. 
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This is certainly no time to drop all contact with peace- 
time customers. The contacts can be maintained through 
salesmen, -through letters, through business paper ad- 
vertising. 


The present neglect of retailers and distributors can be 
traced to three main causes: (1) The manufacturer is 
terribly busy on war work. (2) If he thinks of the re- 
tailer at all, he wonders what the devil he can say to him 
which will be satisfactory, since he has no merchandise 
to offer. (3) There seems to be a widespread feeling 
that after the war there will be such a terrific replacement 
boom the retailer will have to patronize him whether he 
wants to or not. 


Isn’t it dangerous to assume that there will be a terrific 
replacement boom lasting from two to five years? One of 
the distinguished Harvard professors said the other day 
that the boom would last few years after the war. Maybe 
he is right, but we doubt it. We are more inclined to side 
with Dr. Julius Hirsch, who argues in the July 19th issue 
of Barron’s that we shall have to work hard—and begin- 
ning now—if we are to win a post-war prosperity of any 
substantial duration. We shall have to provide useful jobs, 
not only for a “normal” labor force, but also for large 
numbers of war workers who will be without employment 
after the war, and for the 11,000,000 men who are now 
entering military service. 


He goes on to state that we shall have a much greater 
ability to produce than to consume—that in view of the 
constant increase in output per worker, a production vol- 
ume equal to that of 1939 will certainly require the services 
of considerably fewer persons than it did in 1939. 


Due to technological improvements and to the new 
factories which have been built, there will be an increase 
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Always during a war period there is a widespread feeling that 
the other fellow is getting rich, and today you hear it—about 
labor, about farmers, about leading corporations. Its a good 
time to remind the grumblers that ours is a profit and loss 
economy, and that both individuals and corporations should be 
allowed to retain some seed money, and some reserves, to tide 
them over bad years. 1940, generally speaking, was a good 
year, but in these twelve major industries only slightly more 
than half of the corporations showed a profit. See next page 
for what is happening so far in this war. 
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EFFECT OF WAR 
ON INCOMES 


INDEX Labor, Businessmen and 
1929 -100 Capitalist Income, 1929-1942 


| | | Labor 


Through the com- 
bination of high 
taxes and re-nego- 
tiation, very few 
corporations are 
able to increase 
their dividends. 
Capitalists aren’t as 
| fat as they were 
IT in 1937, and only 
¢ oe three-fourths as 
+ apitalist — HM oo i 
AR | | innome we o as they 

in Pi} y dd were in 1929, La- 
23 {+444} ase ee boring men and 
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Income 
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| Businessmen’s 
Income | 
| | 
| 


entrepreneurs (plus 
the farmers, not 
shown on the 
chart) are the ben- 
eficiaries of the 
war boom. 


Income | | 


Sear 
1929 ‘31 ‘33 ‘35 ‘37 °39 ‘41°42 
RP. Oh. 


over 1939 of between 3314% and 50% in the productive 
capacity of manufacturing industries. And to maintain 
reasonably full employment, 11 jobs will have to be 
found for every 9 in 1939. 


Despite all the stored-up savings and the pent-up de- 
mands, we're going to have a stiff selling job to dispose 
of the merchandise which our machines and workmen can 
turn out—we are going to have to start out against the 
handicaps of not only depleted sales forces, but sluggish, 
inactive, out-of-practice and, to some extent, untrained sales 
forces. 


Chese handicaps are going to apply, to a greater or 
lesser extent, to every manufacturer. The handicaps will 
be with him no matter how good his post-war planning 
is. The handicaps can be minimized very materially, how- 
ever, if he starts out with the advantage of dealer good- 
will and understanding. If, on the other hand, most of his 
dealers feel as the Connecticut hardware merchant feels, 
he may go to bat with two strikes already called on him. 


But—Win the War First 


CONSIDERATION OF POST-WAR MARKETS is neces- 
sary at the present day, but the war isn’t in the bag, and 
sales and advertising executives are being asked by re- 
sponsible government officials and by industry's own or- 
ganization, The War Advertising Council, to do even more 
to help win the war. As Elmer Davis puts it, “We can 
expect our offensive to grow heavier and heavier, which 
means that we shall have to expend larger and larger 
amounts of material and suffer heavier casualties.”” And 
that means that we need a better organized, more efficient 
home front. Our Army and Navy have the tough part of 
the job, and they are doing all right. It is up to the rest 
of us to help them just as much as we can. What the sup- 
porting cast of civilian fighters on the home front may do 
can either hasten the Victory, or delay it; if the home front 
should do badly enough, it might even bring defeat. . . . 
In view of the magnitude of the job ahead, we believe it 
is important that business should support the War Ad- 
vertising Council campaign, ‘“A war message in every ad.” 


Donald Nelson, speaking with Elmer Davis, Judge Vin- 
son, Judge Jones, and Chester LaRoche on a special War 
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Advertising Council broadcast on July 14 said that ad. 
vertising has shown its power in the campaigns which have 
caused millions of Americans to save tin cans and metal, 
join car pools, drive slowly, save waste fats, and insulate 
their homes to conserve oil. Again, advertising has been 
helpful with problems of. industrial safety and absenteeism, 
Sound information is the basis of sustained cooperation, 
and advertising is a powerful tool for informing the 
public. 


“But far more remains to be done. Industry already has 
converted its tools and machines to war production. Now 
there is a great opportunity, under the guidance of the 
War Advertising Council, to convert industry's advertis- 
ing to the same common cause and to utilize more fully 
to the War Effort the ingenuity and skilled craftsmanship 
for which American advertising is justly famed. It is my 
conviction that the goal of ‘A war message in every ad’ 
can do much to bring about another great upward surge 
of energy in this country—a surge that will enable us to 
turn out more of the stuff that our fighting men need io 
batter the Axis into surrender.” 


War Message in Every Ad 


President LaRoche, of the War Advertising Council, 
outlined the two-fold goal for the coming year: first, one- 
third of all advertising space devoted exclusively to war 
message; second, a war message in every ad. 


As an advertiser, this means that some of your space 
be devoted entirely to war messages, and all of your space 
should contain a war message. In other words, because 
your ad devotes most of its space to a product is no reason 
why a brief war message cannot also be included. A Jot 
of information can be packed into a few words. 


By war advertising, the Council means advertising which 
induces people, through information, understanding or 
persuasion to take certain acts necessary to the winning of 
the war. As every advertising man knows, best results are 
achieved when all advertising on a given subject adopts 
the same approach, tells more or less the same story, makes 
more or less the same appeals. 


The messages which badly need consistent mass circula- 
tion and which are being developed for the War Adver- 
tising Council and the Office of War Information by co- 
operating agencies and advertisers cover these fields: 


United action by the people to combat inflation, stretch 
our food supply, conserve household equipment, gasoline 
and tires; save waste fats, salvage tin scrap. In addition, 
people must curtail their traveling, eat nutritious foods 
despite a narrower choice, cut down absenteeism, solve the 
housing shortage by renting space to war workers, winter- 
ize and insulate their homes, order coal or fuel oils now, 
dig a whole lot deeper into their pockers for War Bonds. 


Women by the millions must take jobs in civilian serv- 
ices or in war plants, join the WACs, WAVEs or SPARs, 
enroll as student nurses, do part-time work as plane spot: 
ters, on rationing boards and defense councils. 


Business can and must cooperate with this program to 
secure a degree of unity, understanding and fervor which 
will help us win the war and the peace as well. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Frep T. Wuittinc has been elected vice- 
president, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. As _ north- 
western district manager since 1930, 
Mr. Whiting has directed the company’s 
sales activities in Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Montana. 


Cuartes A. Dostat, Pacific Coast district 
manager, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., has been elected 
vice-president, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Since 1939 Mr. Dostal has 
directed the company’s sales activities 
in all or parts of 11 western states, 
in Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Rosert E. Schwartz, general manager, 
Wildroot Co., Buffalo, has been elected 
vice-president. Mr. Schwartz has been 
with the company since 1923. After 
serving as a salesman, he was appointed 
assistant sales manager in 1931. In 
1940 be became sales manager, and 
was made general manager in 1942. 


W. D. (Don) Motrror has been made 
head of market analysis, sales promotion, 
and post-war planning, Edward Stern & 
Co., Ine., Philadelphia. Before joining 
the staff of Edward Stern, he was 
associated with the Telephone  Ex- 
change, New York City, where he was 
in charge of sales and _ advertising. 


Atvig J. CLaxton, of the Meadow Gold 
Dairies, Inc., Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, Beatrice 
Meadow Gold Creamery, the parent 
company. Mr. Claxton’s new duties 
will cover the operations of the 
firm’s 78 manufacturing and_ distrib- 
uting branches throughout the nation. 


J. H. Fountain has been appointed 
publicity manager, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Fountain, 
who formerly was publicity manager, 
Canadian National Railways System in 
the U. S., also will have assigned 
duties as special assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of - sales. 


* 
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BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization 
New York City 


7 Major Trends to Watch in 


Watch for more and more large cooperatives, such as The Cooperative Lexzue 9 
New York City, shown in these pictures. Low distribution costs and modern ficilitie; 


are increasing their popularity. 


& 
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Post-War Distribution 


Rare indeed is the business which will remain untouched by these 


basic changes in markets, purchasing power, competition and sell- 


ing methods. Realists who face them now will run rings around 


rivals who confidently expect a return to the 1937 status quo. 


(This is the nineteenth in SM’s series of 
articles on post-war planning. — THE 
Epirors. ) 


NY sales manager who expects 
to send his field force out 
after V-day and to pick up 
his dealer distribution exactly 

where he left off on M-day, is doomed 
to experience the most costly disap- 
pointment of his career. 

Under the impact of war, the pat- 
tern of U. S. distribution has been 
changing for over two years. Some 
of the shifts have been slow and 
scarcely visible; others have been sud- 
den and dramatic. 

But to the company whose business, 
momentarily, is 95% government con- 
tracts, these are changes of which they 
may not be aware, and certainly shifts 
to which they are not likely to devote 
very much attention until that day 
when the spectre of soon-to-be-can- 
celled war contracts sends them into 
a state of jitters. 

Already it is rather late to begin to 
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examine these changes in distributive 
outlets and projected changes in dis- 
tribution methods, but if yours is one 
of the companies that have been lag- 
gard in this respect, now is the time 
to dig into the subject. 

To begin, let us examine the forces 
which brought about, and are still 
bringing about, these changes. There 
are five: 


1. Shortage of “Something - to - 
Sell.” The retailer (and to some ex- 
tent the wholesaler) has been ‘the for- 
gotten man” in this current war pro- 
duction era. The manufacturer, de- 
prived of his normal civilian produc- 
tion, promptly secured war orders to 
employ his facilities and to bring him 
some return, even if a small one, on 
his investment. But the retailer, 
gradually deprived of his customary 
merchandise supplies, handicapped by 
loss of personnel, did two things: (a) 
He struggled as long as possible and 
then went out of business. Or—(b) 
He broadened his lines and began to 
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sell clothing in his hardware store or 
groceries in his drug store. As a te- 
sult of this “fence-hopping,” almost 
everybody in retailing is in every- 
body else’s business, at least to some 
extent. 


2. Shifts in population and buy- 
ing power. According to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S 1943 Survey of Buying 
Power, of the 194 trading areas 
studied, 66 showed increases in popu- 
lation over 1941 of from .05% to 
25.64%, while 128 areas showed de- 
creases in population of from .04% to 
13.40%. 

With respect to buying power — 
1942 vs. 1941—56 of the 194 trad- 
ing areas had per capita increases in 
Effective Buying Income of over 30%, 
while 16 areas increased less than 
10%. 

With respect to Retail Sales—1942 
vs. 1941—22 of the 194 trading areas 
showed increases of over 15%, while 
78 areas showed decreases, ranging 
from 0.14% to 35.68%. 

These shifts in people and purchas- 
ing power have had four effects: (4) 
They have put retailers in certain lines 
out of business in certain areas. Or 
at least they have rendered therm poor 
credit risks, (b) They have changed 
the character of the retailer's business 
in other cases. (Whether this change 
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js permanent, only time can tell, but 
certainly such changes never will leave 
the retailer where they found him.) 
(c) ‘they have changed his geographi- 
cal location and sent him to more 
prosperous areas. (d) They have set 


up new groups of dealers in newly. 


prosperous areas, while in war-boom 
areas those formerly only moderately 
prosperous have been made exceeding- 
ly so. (Much of this shift is certain- 
ly not permanent, but the sales maun- 
ager cannot ignore its implications— 
he is compelled to evaluate it, in his 
post-war sales plan.) 


3. Impact of OPA price regula- 
tions. Price regulations have had a dev- 
astating effect on wholesale and retail 
distribution, the whole result of which 
is only now beginning to appear. 
When the facts are all in hand, I be- 
lieve they will reveal a picture of 
tuthless wrecking of distribution, 
partly unavoidable in an emergency, 
partly caused through ignorance of the 
forces being dealt with, and partly the 
result of willful sabotage of our es- 
tablished distribution methods through 
the subversive efforts of a small group 
of radicals working behind the screen 
and through the instrumentality of 
the price regulations. 

The history of OPA is shot through 
with countless instances of open ad- 
mission that ‘we want to get rid of 
these little fellows—we would rather 
deal with the big fellows!”—or— 
“The broker is a barnacle—that’s why 
we left no margin for him.” 

Wholesalers, brokers and other in- 
termediary links in the established dis- 
tribution chain have been subjected to 
merciless “squeezes” in the enforce- 
ment of price control. Result: Many 
have gone out of business; others 
have changed lines. (In Kansas City 
alone, four packing plants have 
changed hands in recent months. A 
large soup maker bought one, two of 
the others were bought by meat inter- 
ésts having their own retail stores. 


Leok for a great increase in the aggres- 


‘ivenes: and number of stores owned by 
such companies as Goodrich and Good- 
year, os well as Sears Roebuck, Western 


\:to, and other similar groups. 


The packers claimed to be losing $15 
a head on steers; only outfits with re- 
tail connections could stand the gaff!) 

The full list of wholesaler, broker, 
retailer casualties as a result of price 
regulations can not be counted for 
many months to come. Yet every sales 
manager must take these changes into 
account if his distribution once flowed, 
or is again planned to flow, through 
these and related channels. 


4. Impact of government ration- 
ing. The wrecking of distribution by 
rationing controls and regulations is 
closely tied up with price control. 

The New York World-Telegram te- 
ported in June that more than 2,000 
meat markets in the New York City 
area had closed their shops and gone 
out of business! 

In the little town (population 4,- 
400) of Burlington, Wis., two of the 
town’s four meat markets closed their 
doors two months ago. These men 
will never go back into this business. 

In any extensive cross-country trip, 
the traveler will see hundreds of fill- 
ing stations closed, many of them, | 
believe, forever. Who is going to 
sell the gasoline, the lubricants, the 
tires and accessories which these little 
fellows formerly distributed? (And 
some of these closed stations were no/ 
so little, either!) 

Any real estate man can tell the 
story of what is happening. Store 
space may be at a premium in one 
city, but at a tremendous discount in 
another. All of which emphasizes the 
rapid and far-reaching changes going 
on about us. 


5. Impact of manpower short- 
age. And finally, there are the more or 
less obvious changes resulting from 
manpower shortage and the inroads 
of the Selective Service Act. Thou- 
sands of small retailers have been in- 
ducted into the armed forces. Thou- 
sands of others have merged with 
others or closed their shops and gone 
into defense plants because they no 
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longer could get the needed “help” 
to operate their stores. 


Only a small portion of the mar- 
keting men—sales managers, advertis- 
ing men, advertising agency execu 
tives—with whom I talk in traveling 
an average of 5,000 miles per month, 
seem to be aware of these widespread 
shifts in distributive outlets; and 
many of those do not seem to be fully 
conscious of the enormous effect these 
and other changes are sure to have on 
the pattern of U. S. distribution in 
the post-war period. 

But there are other changes at work, 
too, which will have even greater ef- 
fect on post-war distribution. 

It now appears that the post-war 
distribution system will be called upon 
to distribute from 50% to 300% more 
goods than it distributed at the low 
point of our U. S. economy. 

For example: According to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, our gross 
national product at the low point year 
of the depression, was $54.8 billion. 
They estimate the 1943 gross national 
product at $175 billion and the post- 
war figure at $165 billion. This lat- 
ter figure is a little more than three 
times the size of the 1934 figure. 

The individual savings figures seem 
to support the hope of reaching, and 
sustaining, new post-war levels of na- 
tional output. 
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(These figures of backed-up pur- 
chasing power are exclusive of War 
Bond purchases and therefore also ex- 
clusive of War Bond redemptions 
after the war—which may add billions 
to our purchasing power backlog.) 

The point of these figures is: the 
backlog of post-war purchasing power 
promises to be able to support a much 
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more extensive distribution system 
than the U. S. national economy ever 
has been able to support in the past! 

This fact, alone, becomes a power- 
ful force operating in its own ways 
and in its own directions, to change 
the post-war pattern of U. S. distri- 
bution. 

The national goal of full employ- 
ment after the war—which should be 
the unselfish goal of all post-war 
planning—demands that the amazing 
industrial production machine which 
we built for war must be fully utilized 
in time of peace. 


Cross-raiding Competition 


What about airplane plants, for ex- 
ample? Are they going to be allowed 
to fall into disuse? Such is not the 
plan of the young, alert, aggressive 
airplane industry. 

Nor do they hope to employ their 
huge plants solely on airplane produc- 
tion. Suppose one of them went into 
large-scale manufacture of electric ap- 
pliances in competition with General 
Electric and Westinghouse and Mc- 
Graw ? 

Will these giants—on both sides— 
be content to battle for the old type 
of dealer? Or will they build a com- 
plete new distributive set-up, if need 
be, to meet this new competition ? 

It was pointed out earlier in this 
article that retailers, by and large, 
have broken down their traditional 
fences and are selling work clothes 
in hardware stores and groceries in 
drug stores. Much the same develop- 
ment already is under way in the 
manufacturing field. We have found 
this “fence-hopping’” so widespread 
that we have coined a new name for it 
——"‘cross-raiding competition.” 

When shaving cream manufacturers 
started to make safety razor blades, 
the entrenched blade manufacturers 
retaliated by making and selling shav- 
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ing cream. If “A” 
field, ‘‘B” 
about it. 

There are beneath-the-surface indi- 
cations that this mutual invasion of 
the other fellow’s field is likely to be 
one of the most extensive changes in 
manufacturing policy in the forthcom- 
ing after-the-war period. If so, this 
development, of itself, will do much 
to change the traditional pattern of 
U. S. distribution. 

In addition to these direct competi- 
tive forces, to the partially temporary 
impact of price control and rationing, 
the changes indicated by shifting pop- 
ulation and changes in buying power, 
there are certain long-range social 
trends which surely will have some 
effect on our distribution pattern. 
More particularly, I refer to the trend 
to reduce or eliminate business profits, 
the not-yet-extinguished theory of 
“production (and distribution) for 
use’’ and the other derivatives of state 
socialism. 

Out of this potpourri of competi- 
tive, economic and social forces, I ex- 
pect to see definite changes in distri- 
bution. Let us list the more probable 
expectations: 


ao 
something 


invades 
usually does 


1. Expect more large coopera- 
tives. City folks don’t come in contact 
with cooperative stores to any great 
extent. But farmers in New York 
State, for example, are acquainted 
with the Grange League Federation 
(known briefly as G.L.F.), a feed, fer- 
tilizer and farm supply organization 
which makes as much feed per month 
as most U. S. feed mills put out in a 
year. A similar organization known 
as Eastern States, sells in New Eng- 
land and Southern States in the South. 
Ohio also has a strong farm co-op 
setup. 

In Kansas City is a large general 
merchandise farmers’ cooperative 
which sells almost everything; owns 


Count on an ever growing number of 
“self-service” stores everywhere, such as 
this streamlined food store, and others 
in such widely different lines as wom. 
en’s apparel and phonograph records, 


its oil wells and refineries, and carries 
on a vigorous campaign against private 
distributive agencies. 

There are many more, some unim- 
portant, others worth watching. Un- 
less private enterprise does something 
about cutting the cost of distribution, 
these cooperative distributors will be 
encouraged. 


2. Expect widespread expansion 
of chains and company-owned and 
leased outlets. Without claiming any 
inside knowledge, I predict a hereto- 
fore unmatched increase in the aggres- 
siveness and number of stores owned 
by such groups as Sears Roebuck; 
Montgomery Ward; Western Auto 
Supply; Gamble Stores, etc. 

Firestone certainly will expand its 
auto, home and farm supply stores to 
one of the largest chain-stores groups 
in the U. S. There is plenty of ev- 
dence that they have the ambition, 
capital and determination to reach this 
goal. I expect both Goodrich and 
Goodyear to follow in this field, per- 
haps in a less aggressive way. 

The large petroleum companies 
look forward to a new type car, small- 
er, lighter, using high-octane gas, with 
sealed lubrication, even sealed “ oper- 
ation."” This means that numerous 
filling stations now disappearing will 
never return. It means that the big 
corner location stations will be con- 
verted to auto, home and farm supply 
stores, with greatly broadened lines of 
merchandise and a much wider range 
of service. 


3. Expect more “self - serv ice” 
stores. Large-scale experiments in this 
direction already are carried on. Not 
only in groceries and foods, but i 
such widely different lines as womens 
apparel and as phonograph records. 
These stores may be the next signifi- 
cant development in reducing th¢ cost 
of distribution. However, if nem 
ployment again becomes a major n@ 
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onal problem, public sentiment may 
demand a return to the flesh-and-blood 
sales person to replace self-service im- 
provements, just as dial phones were 
unpopular when their adoption threw 
telephone operators out of employ- 
ment. 


4, iixpect manufacturers to ac- 
cept more responsibility for retail- 
er merchandising. Watch numerous 
manufacturers follow the General 
Foods sales pattern—a merchandising- 
selling group to contact every retailer 
twice to four times a month; a group 
which teaches selling to sales people, 
sets up displays, handles Saturday sales 
and becomes, in effect, a sales service 
man or merchandising counsellor. 
Without such a staff, dealers cannot be 
trained adequately, or serviced, nor can 
competition be kept out. 


5. Expect the wildest competi- 
tive scramble for distributive out- 
lets ever witnessed in U. S. busi- 
ness history. With the excess manu- 
facturing capacity developed by war 
needs, it is only natural to expect that 
the greatly increased volume of civilian 
goods will result in fierce competition 
for the consumer's dollar. But the busi- 
ness Battle of the Century will be the 
battle to secure distributive outlets. 
This conflict promises to be many 
times as fierce as the battle for cus- 
tomers. Sales managers should make 
an especial note of this. The ‘‘dealer 
you left behind you” in 1941 will not 
have a light burning in the window 
awaiting your return. Dozens of 
manufacturers will seek his favor; 
new and more alluring franchises will 
be offered to him. The only safe 
method is to plan a dealer or jobber 
deal so profitable, so enticing that it 
can be sold widely (by the right type 
of salesman) solely on its merits. 
Don’t rely on past dealer-jobber 
triendships. They look good now— 
but wait until these old friends begin 


Expect ihe wartime tendency of retailers 
lo “despecialize” to continue to exist. 
Dealer:. who have suffered merchandise 
shortay., will want to stock everything 
from ik stockings to refrigerators. 
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to hear competitive offers. The old 
dealers still may /ove you—but they 
nevertheless will /eave you—by the 
hundreds—if you can’t match your 
competitors’ offers. (This highlights 
the special post-war need for salesmen 
who can sell new dealerships, the 
promotion-minded, deal-selling type 
of man who knows how to get dis- 
tribution. Out of 100 salesmen, you'll 
find 90 who can service a dealer after 
you get him, but only 10 who can sell 
him in the first place. You can’t rel) 
on your pre-war type of dealer-service 
salesmen to secure new distribution in 
the highly competitive post-war era! 
Hundreds of manufacturers are going 
to lose heavily because they ignore 
this important distinction.) 


6. Expect widespread “f enc e- 
hopping” and “cross-raiding” of 
traditional dealer lines. For at least 
a year or two after the war, it seems 
likely that the present tendency of re- 
tailers to ‘‘de-specialize’’ will continue. 
The old vaudeville version of the store 
which sold “Hay and Underwear’ may 
become literally true. When the dis- 
tribution situation settles down, this 
tendency may reverse itself. The spe- 
cialist dealer will not vanish altogether 
from the scene. 


7. Expect joint - distribution ef- 
forts by affiliated groups of manu- 
facturers. Post-war confusion in dis- 
tribution and the accompanying wild 
scramble for outlets will provide a 
ready-made opportunity for non-com- 
peting manufacturers with related in- 
terests to establish their own outlets, 
or to set up a distribution plan in 
which three or four related lines are 
sold as a unit to retailers. Such a deal 
will decrease manufacturers’ selling 
costs; increase the retailers’ possible 
unit-of-sale and unit-of-profit; enable 
several manufacturers to combine in 
“ensemble” advertising, selling ‘and 
merchandising. Prospects for any one 
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of the ‘ensemble’ items become, auto- 
matically, prospects for all the others. 
You will see more than one experiment 
in this direction. For the smaller manu- 
facturer or the maker of single items, 
this is a logical selling plan, enabling 
the cooperating group to compete with 
larger organizations in advertising, in 
size and effectiveness of their sales 
force and in merchandising efforts to 
aid the dealer. 


Not all of these changes will con- 
tinue as a permanent part of the U. S. 
distributive pattern. But they seem 
certain to persist, in greater or lesser 
degree, for some months, perhaps even 
years after the war. Whether these 
changes turn out to be transitory or 
permanent, they must have the consid- 
eration of every sales manager whose 
selling is done through distributive 
outlets. 


Quick Action Is Necessary 

These impending changes not only 
hold a threat, but they also present 
new opportunities to the alert market- 
ef. 

In many lines, where manufacturers 
will have been making no civilian 
merchandise for two years or more, 
and where dealer relations have prac- 
tically broken down, the post-war era 
will offer the opportunity to start 
afresh, uncluttered by errors and trade 
customs of the past. Alert, quick- 
acting companies with realistic plans 
for gaining prompt post-war distribu- 
tion may entrench thémselves in the 
market before their slower-acting ti- 
vals get under way. Timing—and 
plans based upon an accurate apprais- 
al of future trends in distribution— 
may decide the success or failure of 
the initial post-war marketing effort. 
Every sales manager will find it help- 
ful to check his own company’s plans 
now against this check list of probable 
changes in distribution. 


It, Too, Is Air Power 


Most of us think of air power to- 
day in terms of fast fighter planes 
spitting death at Zeros and Messer- 
schmitts, and huge bombers dropping 
their eggs on Hitler's fortress. The 
Air Transport Association, however, 
is using full-page copy in 12 maga- 
zines—some of the insertions in full 
color—to remind the public that 
“transport planes that serve the home 
front are a measure of U. S. air power, 
as surely as the bombers that blast 
the Axis.” 

Copy briefly sketches the part 
played by the country’s airlines in the 
war effort, pointing out that they 
didn’t have to be converted when war 
came, but “were ready to go.” Half 
of their planes were taken over for 
military use soon after Pearl Harbor, 
which meant that remaining facilities 
not only had to do double duty to 
make up for the planes drafted for 
war service, but had to be geared im- 
mediately to the job of handling sharp 
increases in tonnage. The airlines 
were also cooperating with the Army 
and the Navy in blazing supply routes 
to the various theatres of war, over 
which they are now operating a giant 
fleet of air transports. With facts 
like these added to their background 
knowledge, people are asked to re- 
member, whenever they see a trans- 
port plane, that it, too, is air power. 

Copy strikes a post-war note with 
a quotation from President Roosevelt: 
“With the dawn of peace, commer- 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


cial aviation will have new and 
greater opportunities for which it will 
be all the better prepared by reason 
of the training and experience it is 
now getting.” 

The account is handled by Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York City. 


New “Club” Product 


Last week in Chicago, in three 
newspapers and over two of the local 
stations, Club Aluminum Co. was 
urging housewives to buy its prod- 
ucts now. These were not the fa- 
mous aluminum utensils, but a line of 
new household cleaning aids which 
the company is introducing in a test 
campaign scheduled to run for 13 
weeks in the Chicago area and to be 
extended later to other markets 
throughout the country. 

All the items—an aluminum clean- 
er, two types of furniture polish, a 
general cleaner and a silver polish— 
bear the “Club” trade name, which 
not only establishes a family identity 
in housewives’ minds, but is added in- 
surance against a blackout of the 
aluminumware trade name while the 
war is on. 

The opening ad spotlighted Club 
Aluminum Cleaner, a double-acting 
powder which the manufacturers 
claim does away with the necessity of 
using steel wool and brightens pots 
and pans in record time. The other 
products received only minor emphasis 
and will continue in a secondary role 
during the campaign. All five prod- 


ow em beck 
4 To women who 
ee eee work in “white-col- 
lar-job comfort” and 
feel that they should 
be doing more for 
ahd the war effort, Fish- 
er Body directs this 
appeal, in the Cleve- 
land Press, urging 
them to get off the 
sidelines and go to 
work in the Fisher 
plant, to help to 
build the Army’s 
newest superbomber. 


DIVISION OF 


ucts are on sale in grocery, harvware 
and department stores. A special of. 
fer of four large packages for $1 in. 
stead of the regular price of $1 20 js 
being made in the hardware and de. 
partment stores. A smaller pack: ge js 
stocked by grocery chains, indepen- 
dents and cooperatives. 

The campaign will include weekly 
insertions in the Daily News, ‘ime 
and Herald-American and 13 weeks 
of spot announcements over Stations 
WMAQ and WCFL. Blackett. 
Sample-Hummert, Chicago, han dle 
the account. 


Yes, You 


In July 12 Life and July 17 Satur. 
day Evening Post, New England Life 
Insurance Company got under way 
with a campaign designed to give in- 
formation and practical suggestions 
about insurance in wartime. The ad. 
aimed at men in service or about to 
enter it, offers disinterested advice 
about National Service Life Insurance, 
a wartime provision of the govern. 
ment which soldiers and sailors have 
welcomed with something less than 
the enthusiasm Washington expected. 
Under the headline, “Who, Me?’ 
copy talks directly to an indifferent 
soldier and a sailor, prefacing the ad- 
vice with the reminder that the in- 
surance company doesn’t make a nickel 
on the fighting man’s protection and 
is therefore speaking in his interest 
when it recommends service insurancé 
as an opportunity that should not be 
missed. Special copy for men facing 
induction urges them to get in touch 
with their regular agents and make 
arrangements fot keeping their pres- 
ent life insurance in force. It also of- 
fers a folder on “What the Service 
Man Should Do About His Life In- 
surance.” Succeeding ads will deal 
with other wartime phases of insur- 
ance. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
is the agency. 


No Stamps Required 


Wm. B. Reily & Co., New Orleans, 
roasters of Luzianne Coffee, recently 
used full-page newspaper copy in 
Southern markets to introduce a new 
beverage “that requires no coffee 
stamps.” Described as a wholesome 
cereal beverage that all the family, 1” 
cluding children and invalids, can en- 
joy, Happy Jack is said to be made 
from a recipe that has been popular 
in Europe for more than a ccntuty. 
Since its introduction this year, COpy 
stated, more than 150 carloads of the 
product have been sold. A_money- 
back guarantee offered to refun! the 
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| “No ...I'm going to wait for tomorrow's delivery. 
| My husband won't let me come home without 
| Lond O' Lokes Sweet Creom Butter.” 


Highest score for readership 


purchase price to customers who 
might still be dissatisfied after using 
the entire contents of the package. 
“All that we ask is that you use the 
entire contents of the package, as it 
can be made to suit your taste.” 


Cartoons Win 


Starting July 18, Land O'Lakes 
Creameries are using the cartoon tech- 
nique in a new campaign which will 
run in major metropolitan newspa- 
pers. Different from any advertising 
the firm has used in the past, the cur- 
rent series was decided on when test 
ads received the highest score, on a 
teadership-per-dollar basis, in the his- 
tory of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association continuing study of 
teadership—31% for women, 32% 
for men. Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is the agency. 


Bendix Uses Comics 

A new thriller made its appearance 
in the Sunday comics on July 25. The 
feature, a series of ads sponsored by 
Bendix Aviation Corp., probably rep- 
resents the first use by a heavy indus- 
try manufacturer of an advertising 
medium long associated in the popu- 
lar mind with makers of consumer 
products. 
_ Purpose of the campaign, accord- 
ing to Herbert L. Sharlock, Bendix 
advertising director, is “to teach the 
gencral public, especially our youth, 
the practical meaning of the air age.” 
The series, built round the wartime 
exploits of Capt. Ben Dix, will dra- 
mati:ally reflect the developments of 
MOccrn aircraft engineering, empha- 
size the role that scientific precision 
€qu:oment and instruments are play- 
ing ‘n the war and the contributions 
they will make to peacetime commer- 
cia’ aviation and private flying. 


A'GusT 1, 1943 


Under the heading, “I Know My 
Instruments,” each cartoon episode 
will include a panel of technical data 
on the performance of an instrument 
now installed in our fighting planes. 
The first insertion carried a descrip- 
tion of the Stromberg injection car- 
buretor, referred to as one of the 
members of “ ‘the invisible crew’ of 
precision instruments helping to step 
up our fighting power, save lives and 
shorten the war.’ It also made sure 
that youngsters would derive practical 
knowledge as well as pleasure from 
the ads. A note to the readers urged 
them to clip the technical panels and 
save them, then when they have ac- 
cumulated 13 panels, to list the 13 
members of the “invisible crew’ on 
the post card Bendix will send them, 
and mail it to the company. In re- 
turn, Bendix offers an “autographed” 
book of the captain’s adventures. 

The ads are scheduled to appear on 
alternate Sundays in Puck, The Comic 
Weekly. Through Lennen & Mitchell. 


Thanks for Blood 


A new campaign by Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey is making a force- 
ful appeal for more blood donors. The 
ads will run in key cities throughout 
the company’s marketing territory. 
The opening ad showed a drawing of 
a soldier whose life had been saved 
by blood plasma. Copy, using the 
first person, was in the form of a 
grateful acknowledgement to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who had given 
their blood for men in the armed 
forces. Readers of the ad are urged 


to keep up the good work, to donate 
blood whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

Thousands of reproductions will be 
prepared and used to stimulate greater 
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response from the public. McCann- 
Erickson, New York City, handles the 


account. 


Bonds for Jingles 


With the exception of the first ad, 
copy for Kimball kerchiefs in a cam- 
paign to run in Vogue, Mademoiselle 
and Harper's Bazaar will be written 
by buyers and saleswomen. Each ad 
will include a sophisticated humorous 
sketch in which a Kimball kerchief is 
the outstanding feature, and the copy 
will be confined to a four-line jingle 
about the product and its place in the 
incident illustrated. The drawings, 
together with a sample ad, were sub- 
mitted to the trade in an attractive 
folder titled ‘‘Have you a little jingle 
in your head?” and buyers and sales- 
women were invited to participate in 
a copy-writing contest for $250 in 
War Bonds. Agency: Lester Harri- 
son Associates, New York City. 


B & O Ought to Know 


An interesting example of advertis- 
ing that furthers the war effort while 
doing a good job for the advertiser is 
provided in the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad’s most recent newspaper in- 
sertions. Copy reminds the readers 
that tremendous shipments of war 
material and men are rolling over the 
rails today, that the tracks must be 
cleared for their passage. As a re- 
sult, coal shipments for private homes 
may not flow as quickly and smoothly 
as usual this fall and winter. The 
man who heeds Uncle Sam's advice 
and does his buying now, copy points 
out, is not only wise but patriotic, 
since he is insuring his family’s health 
and comfort next winter, and making 
way for war material that must go 
through. 
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Bendix “comics” instruct, as well as entertain, young Americans. 
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ASK FOR FREE RECIPE FOLDER 
PREPARED BY THE SEALTEST KITCHEN 


“Don’t give up, fellow! Here’s some- 
thing to help you keep afloat,” National 
Dairy tells harassed grocers, and presents 
them with the Sealtest duration plan for 
building sales. The plan is successfully 
backed up with these posters and strips. 


BY 
HUGHES 


Sealtest’s ‘Duration Selling’ Plan 
Helps Grocers Maintain Volume 


Fifty thousand stores are using National Dairy Products’ promo- 


tion aids for pushing the sale of related groups of unrationed foods. 


AST spring, when rationing of 
various canned goods and 
meats was being added to ra- 
tioning of coffee and sugar- 

and many thousands of food mer- 
chants rapidly were going nuts! — 
National Dairy Products Corp. intro- 
duced a Sealtest ‘duration selling’ 
plan. 

The plan, for Sealtest’s wide-spread 
milk divisions. was intended to help 
reduce the problems and build the 
business of the food stores. 

Today, 50,000 stores, in the East, 
Middle West and South, get this 
service regularly—and use it. And 
the Sealtest line is getting additional 
sales and good-will. 

Throughout the country in the first 
half of 1943, fluid milk sales moved 
ahead of the same period of 1942. 
National Dairy’s sales—although no 
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figures on them have been released 

- have at least kept pace with the 
industry. 

The company believed that ‘‘some- 
one with unrationed merchandise 
should go in and help the grocers,” 
explained Norman Bauch, manager of 
sales promotion and advertising. But- 
ter, evaporated milk, cheese, etc., 
were put under rationing. But fresh 
milk was still ‘free,’ and only in cer- 
tain areas were supplies limited. 

National Dairy also believed that 
the six-a-week contacts of their whole- 
sale milk divisions with scores of 
thousands of stores should be made 
of consistent value to the retailers. 
Salesmen should learn enough about 
the grocers’ changing problems to 
make their visits worth while to the 
grocers. 

The  salesmen’s 


work has been 


itl Uy 


\xest “Lun 
Yee, 


MACARONM / FLOUR / 


STRING BEANS / SALT | 


changed by the war. They are less 
concerned with selling and more with 
service, today. But they are still 
plugging the Sealtest brand. They 
are emphasizing—and the grocers are 
discovering for themselves—that to- 
day’s customers want recognized qual- 
ity. The Sealtest system of laboratory 
inspection is more important than ever 
as a sales factor. 

Because rationing, of course, arbi- 
trarily limits the amount of rationed 
products which regular customers can 
buy, a grocer either must get new cus- 
tomers or must sell more unrationed 
products to present customers. 

One way to do both is for a retailer 
to be better informed than his com- 
petitors about the various problems 
which confront consumers. 

And one way to gain good-will and 
sales from both old and new custom- 
ers is to make it easier for them to 
buy unrationed products of known 
value. 

The plan was announced to whole- 
salers’ salesmen in a slide film, © Dut- 
ation Selling.” This emphasized the 
value of installing dairy departm:nts 
in stores and selling a complete Scal- 
test line. 

Then National Dairy issued to ‘¢ 
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tailers a brochure, “Keep Going with 
Sealtest.” This explained that ‘‘ra- 
tioned foods (not including meat) 
represent 20 to 30% of grocery sales 
—8 to 10% of total sales in combina- 
tion food stores.” Rationing, therefore 
means a sales decrease — unless the 
food merchant does something about 
it. 

Aggressive dealers who can attract 
new customers ‘will make every at- 
tempt to sell unrationed items once 
they get these people into their stores.” 

To get them in, and get them to 
buy more, Sealtest urges dealers not 
only to sell its line, but to feature a 
Sealtest dairy department or Sealtest 
“Dairi-Mart.’” The department or 
“mart’’ must be clean, attractive and 
well-placed, and it must display a 
complete line of milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, cheese. etc. 

Sealtest tells retailers that “dairy 
products are leaders. People must 
buy them often. And a dairy depart- 
ment is easy to set up.” Also em- 
phasized are the “Sealtest quality 
story,’’ the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 
and the Thursday night Sealtest Vil- 
lage Store network radio program. 

A broadside for retailers highlights 
this program, and mentions promo- 
tion material available. This includes 
pennants, strips, floor and counter dis- 
play pieces, etc. 

The pennants and strips are de- 


practicav@are 
to solve 
your meals 


CAERMED 
VEGETABLES 


signed to push both rationed and un- 
rationed foods, with milk. One may 
show a Sealtest ‘luncheon ring,” with 
the line “Ask for free recipe folder 
prepared by the Sealtest Kitchen.” 
Another, nearby, will say, “Order 
these wnrationed foods for the Seal- 
test ‘luncheon ring’,” and lists eggs, 
cheese, tomatoes, macaroni, flour, 
string beans, salt and Sealtest milk. 

An interior display piece has five 
shelves, one above the other, for 
packages of different products, to 
help housewives “make the most of 
rationing.’ The dealer has a dozen 
tab captions to use with them. One 
group may be creamed fish, soups, egg 
dishes, cereals and milk, and creamed 
vegetables. 

Food merchants are beset with the 
problem, among others, of how to 
handle and keep the ration stamps. 
Sealtest offered them a free ration 
stamp bank, with separate slots for 
both red and blue point stamps and 
sugar and coffee coupons. The mer- 
chants liked this bank a lot better than 
the shoe boxes or cigar boxes they had 
been using. More than 50,000 banks 
have been distributed. 

Some 30,000 grocers — super mar- 
kets, independents, delicatessens—re- 
ceive regularly a monthly publication 
called “‘Sealtest Pickup,’” which pre- 
sents timely and simplified rationing 
information, merchandising plans and 


Sealtest displays are designed not only 
to push sales, but to make friends as 
well. Mrs. Jones has her troubles, too, 
and these suggestions will help, we know. 


You can bank on the fact that grocers who 
use this free Sealtest ration stamp bank 
(right) are finding it easier to handle 
and keep track of red and blue stamps. 


ideas, and data on store operation, 
record-keeping and equipment main- 
tenance. 

In the first issue, last March, for ex- 
ample, grocers were given a primer 
of point rationing, explaining what 
the numbers and letters on the stamps 
mean, what the red and blue stamps 
are used for. They were also re- 
minded that they must register with 
their local OPA board between April 
1 and 10, and must furnish OPA with 
certain information on sales, inven- 
tory, etc., of rationed products. 


Sales Increase Up to 190.1% 


In succeeding issues, Sealtest cov- 
ered such subjects as “ration bank- 
ing;’’ how to care for scales, refriger- 
ators and coffee grinders, etc.; how to 
keep records properly; “spoilage dan- 
ger (of perishables, such as meats) al- 
lows dealer to reduce point values;” 
“recruiting part-time help;” “cash in 
on lunch boxes;’’ “‘promote canning 
supplies,” and “tie in your store with 
today’s U. S. Nutrition drive.” 

The Sealtest wholesaler salesmen 
help the dealers with similar varied 
and practical information, on making 
friends and influencing customers, 
during this time of scarcities and sub- 
stitutes. 

The dealers are getting business 
from the ‘‘duration selling’ plan. 
Definite figures for all the thousands 
of stores now operating under the 
plan, of course, are not available, But 
in a group of different size stores, 
after two months of the plan's oper- 
ation in them, Sealtest is able to re- 
port sales increases ranging from 38.3 
to 190.1%. The average increase 
among these stores was more than 
100%. 

Food merchants doubtless will face 
a lot more new problems before the 
war is won. Sealtest will adapt “dur- 
ation selling’ to help the merchants 
meet and beat them. 


On the Wartime Sales Front 


Walloping the Manpower Problem 


This is the story of how one canner organized a suc- 
cessful campaign to enlist manpower and womanpower and 
to keep those men and women on the job. 


Last winter, months before tomatoes would be ripening, 
the P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., planned its strategy 
for coping with a labor shortage during this summer's 
canning season. Two policies were laid down: First, find 
ways and means of securing man and womanpower. Sec- 
ond, find ways and means of keeping these people on the 
job. 


A special executive committee was appointed to handle 
the problem. Company heads were put to work at selling 

not Ritter Catsup or Tomato Juice, but the idea that it’s 
a good idea to work at Ritters. 


Various means and media were used, from announce- 
ments on the local radio station, to door-to-door calls. 
Noteworthy was a series of full-page ads in the local news- 
paper. These began with “foundation” ads aimed at put- 
ting readers into the proper patriotic mental outlook as 
regards taking a job in a cannery. Several were directed to 
wives, mothers, and other relatives of men in the service. 
A typical headline read ‘‘A Job at Ritter’s Is a War Job.” 


Everything possible has been done to make the workers 
realize the direct connection between their work and the 
fighting on the War Fronts. Outdoor posters, containing 
pertinent messages have been erected in vantage spots 
throughout the 23 acres comprising the plant . . . such 
themes as “thanks for the food, pal,” showing a helmeted 
soldier with his gun slung over his shoulder. Smaller 
posters are scattered throughout the plant—in runways, 
machine shops, employment offices, and elsewhere. These 
are aimed at preventing accidents and absenteeism. 


Moving pictures of actual battle scenes are shown to the 
workers regularly, together with movies on safety, absentee- 
ism, War Bonds and Stamps. 


Employes canteens and nursing service are also part of 
the program. The day any employe is absent, a nurse 
goes immediately to the home to see what aid can be given. 
This has helped to drastically curtail absenteeism. An “‘at- 
tendance bonus’’ helps to keep the food flowing. 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has just published a 
new booklet, “Vital for Victory,” describing the company’s 
war activities, and its contributions of glycerine, edible fats, 
synthetic rubber, as well as soap for industrial and con- 
sumer use, 


Help the Customer, Help Yourself 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., is continuing to serve its 
peacetime customers, the gas companies, and is at the 
same time helping the gas companies render a special 
service to customers in canning Victory crops, through the 
medium of an extensive Home Volunteer educational pro- 
gram on home canning and drying. 


The program which aims to supplement the usual work 
in food preservation the gas companies carry on during the 
months of July and August, takes in a sound motion pic- 
ture in color; booklets on the subject of canning and dry- 
ing; special guest speakers on ‘Fashions in Rations,” 
Servel’s weekly radio presentation of wartime food facts 
and rationing news; and various promotional aids. 
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Servel also has become an official distributor of the Geod 
Housekeeping motion picture on “Canning the Victory 
Crop” (See SALES MANAGEMENT, August 1, 1943), and 
will promote the film among the gas companies. 


Toledo Scale Engineers have designed a special scale to as- 
sist retail food merchants in counting ration stamps. ‘lhe 
scale is said to count the stamps more accurately and much 
faster than any human can. 


The Shape of Things to Come 


Before the war, many of the leaders in the plastics in- 
dustry shied away from speculation on plastic planes, auto- 
mobiles, houses, and even refrigerators and bathtubs—but 
that was before the war. 


Under the drive of wartime needs, years of progress 
have been crowded into months. Plastics and plastics fab- 
ricating techniques have developed new and hitherto un- 
suspected muscles and talents. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, has issued a guide, 
“The Family of Monsanto Plastics,” to present the new 
technical facts to the post-war product designer. The book- 
let also attempts to provide the complete stranger to plas- 
tics with a clear picture of what plastics are, how they are 
used, and what they may logically be expected to accom- 
plish now and in the predictable future. 


Included in the guide are diagrams, charts, and photo- 
graphs, explaining some of the most recent accomplish- 
ments in plastics fabricating technique achievements which 
are most likely to affect the shape of things to come. 


An estimated 30% increase in new industrial plant con- 
struction in the ten years after the war as compared to the 
pre-war decade is predicted in a survey made by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., which bases its findings on the accumulation 
of deferred civilian goods demands. 


The company states that despite heavy war-plant con- 
struction and the anticipated surplus-plant problem im- 
mediately after the war, a large group of non-war indus- 
tries has shown a steadily declining volume of new plant 
construction since October 1941. 


This group, according to the survey, includes food prod- 
ucts, paper and pulp, printing and publishing, stone, glass, 
textiles, refrigerators, leather and wood industries, and 
railroad shops which regularly invest 50% more annually in 
new plant facilities than does the war industry group. 


Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., textile manufacturers, are 
releasing a pamphlet, “How to Take Care of Your Clothes, 
as part of their contribution to the conservation and more 
satisfactory use of the Nation’s clothing and household fabrics. 


Trading Up 

With particular emphasis on quality merchandise, the 
fall and winter catalog of Montgomery, Ward & Co. went 
out to some six million customers this month. 


Indicative of the “upgrading” of merchandise in the 
new Ward fall book is the cover photograph advertisin 4 
sheared beaver coat for $605. A matching beaver beret 
sells for $82.50. Men's shirts of imported sea-island bro id- 
cloth are advertised at $8.50 each. 


The new book, although listing many items as unobt«in- 
able, because of wartime merchandising shortages, is about 
as large as last year’s fall and winter book, containing 

. 


154 pages in comparison with the 1,234-page book in 19. 2. 
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BREAK |! 


Evening is about his only 
chance to telephone 
home. He can get through 
easier if the wires aren't 
crowded —and his calls 
mean so much to him 
and the home folks. So 


please don’t call Long 


Distance between 7 P.M. 


and 10 p.m. unless your 


calls are really necessary. 


Many thanks. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Air Base Still Grows 
On Second Birthday 


Oklahoma City business men heard 
themselves lauded on the second anni- 
versary of the Will Rogers air base for 
their cooperation in helping make this 
the biggest bombardment unit in the na- 
tion and an air service command head- 
quarters. 

“Instead of the $75,000 monthly pay- 
roll first. planned, it is more nearly 
$919,000,” reported Colonel B. S. Thomp- 
son, field commander. “The base is now 
a $10,000,000 proposition.” 

The establishment of Will Rogers field 
has advanced Oklahoma City’s aviation 
development more than 25 vears, local 
officials have estimated. 


War Housing Alters Landmark 


Oklahoma City’s 12-story Herskowitz 
building, the city’s first “sky scraper” 
and long a skyline landmark, will be 
converted into apartments under govern- 
ment 


lease. This is one of the mans 


buildings being converted to house Okla- 
homa City’s continuous stream of in- 
migrant war workers. 


Oklahoma City Sales 
Still Up in the Clouds 


Oklahoma City department store sales 
continue to soar. Federal Reserve Bank 
reports show, for the week ending June 
12, 115% above the same week in 1942; 
plus—90% for the week ending June 19; 
plus—839% for the week ending June 26; 
and plus—92%for the week ending July 
3. 


More Acres for Harvest 


On the basis of the annual acreage 
survey made June 1, the indicated acre- 
age of Oklahoma crops for harvest this 
vear is 12,611,000 acres compared with 
12,362,000 acres harvested in 1942. 


Watching Rosie Rivet 


Huge C-47 cargo planes have been 
rolling off the production lines of Okla- 


homa City’s Douglas Aircraft plant for 
some months now, but first glimpse of 
the busy assembly line by outsiders was 
had at an open house for workers’ fam- 
ilies on Sunday, July 11. 
Approximately 50,000 visitors made 
the hour-and-a-half tour of the plant 
. saw the whole show: pounding dies, 
tedious rigging, everything from raw 
material to finished sky trains. 


Air Freight Terminal Started 


Construction on one of the largest and 
most modern air freight terminals in the 
world will begin immediately at ‘Tinker 
Field, Oklahoma City, adjoining the 
Oklahoma City Air Depot and _ the 
Oklahoma City Douglas Aircraft plant. 
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Represented Nationally by The Katz Agency. ine. 


ONE ca Wclliou-aud-a-Half! 


BOB NASH, Ryan, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Youth Named Top 


H Clubber of Nation! 


@ Selected from the more than 1,500,000 
farm boys and girls in the U. S. who belong 
to the 4-H Club organization, a 19-year old 
youth from southern Oklahoma, Bob Nash, 
holds the title of Outstanding 4-H Club Boy 
of the nation. With nearly 10,000 already 
in the armed services, 4-H membership in 
Oklahoma numbers 64,595. More than 23- 
900 are producing calves, pigs and lambs 
. . « 15,284 are producing eggs and meat 
products . . . 51,404 are growing gardens. 
With the future of the Southwest in such 
hands as these, post-war planning for this 
area can go ahead with the utmost con 
fidence. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


The Monthly “Trade Journal” of 
230,000 Southwestern Farmers 
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Exuisit A: Haines salesmen have been sold on the idea that this route sheet helps them. 


Performance Standards Help Salesmen 


Make Better Use of Their Time 


A simple sales report form is the basis of the control plan devel- 


oped by this floor coverings wholesaler. Report analysis revealed 


faults in territory-working methods, enabled the management to 


demonstrate to the men how they could lift sales, improve earnings. 


BY R. A. 


SIEGEL, 


Jr. 


Sales Manager, J. J. Haines & Co. 
Baltimore 


Y establishing a set of stand- 
ards for sales performance, 
and then using a simple week- 
ly sales report as a means for 
checking actual performance against 
the norm established, we have been 
able to induce almost every one of 
our salesmen to use his time more ef- 
ficiently. 

Since they're straight commission 
salesmen, they have, of course, stepped 
up their own earnings as a result. 

The story of our plan bears telling 
now because it may suggest to post- 
war planning committees the potential 
value of closer supervision and more 
systematic control of salesmen’s oper- 
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ations in companies where such man- 
agement policies have not been tested 
heretofore. In the highly competitive 
era to come, such simple devices for 
holding down distribution costs and 
getting better performance out of the 
average salesman, can produce results 
far out of proportion to their cost. 

Our plan begins with a weekly re- 
port form. (See exhibit A.) It can 
be filled out in time not exceeding a 
few minutes per day. It calls for the 
following information on each busi- 
ness call: 

Code letter ‘‘C”’ or “'P,”’ to indicate 
whether the call is on a prospect or 
a customer. 


Name of customer or prospect. 

Addre:s of customer or prospect. 

Name of buyer. 

Date. 

A check to indicate if an interview 
is gained. 

A check to indicate if an order ts 
obtained. 

Approximate amount of the sale. 

Two columns are left open for re- 
marks and for office use. Salesmen 
fill in their own names and the dates 
on which the weeks end, and then 
mail the reports to the home office. 

We found that it is necessary to 
prove to salesmen that this informa- 
tion is not wasted, since they dislike 
reports and look upon them as un- 
pleasant detail work. They have to 
be convinced that the advantage de- 
rived from this type of report more 
than compensates them for the tme 
and effort expended in filling it out. 

During the first six months this fe- 
port was in use, the collated finc ings 
were studied to find a key to the 
proper functioning of the salesmc. 

How many calls a day shoul: the 
salesmen make? 
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Cocktail Party. . which conversation will you join? 


You know how it is... first you sample 
the hors d’oeuvres, then you sample 
the people. Automatically you join up 
with those who talk your language, 
your interests, in your way. For even 
your choice of words seems to click. 
“Grass” can mean lawn to you, fodder 
to the farmer. See note on “referents” * 
below. 

But most significant in this party ap- 
praisal is how you accept and respect 
the ideas and opinions of those you 
click with. “He talks my language,” 
is another way of saying, “His ideas 
are good.” 


And it’s the same way with magazines. 


' 


Werthi| 
| r Ai | 


...YOU NOT ONLY GET MORE WAGE EARNER FAMILIES THROUGH TRUE STORY THAN 
s 
THROUGH ANY OTHER MAGAZINE, YOU GET ANOTHER hig plus 


Wage Earner Influence! 


F YOU FEEL, as most business leaders do, 

that wage earner families are going to be 
increasingly important to you, then ponder 
this matter of wage earner influence. Sure, you 
can get coverage of wage earners in lots of 
ways...newspapers, radio, billboards, etc., 
ete. But coverage alone isn’t enough! 

You’ve probably gone out and made cold 
consumer calls yourself. You know what it is 
to get the fish-eye, “Yeah?” And you also have 
met these. same people through a mutual 
friend, know how they warm up as real 
folks, and listen to what you say. 

Magazines do just this kind of job for 
advertisers, because they have this kind of 
close and friendly influence, each with its own 
group of readers. You know this. You’ve used 
many different magazines for this very reason. 
Ovr point is that True Story is unique only 
because it does this same magazine job with 
was earner families. Gives you friend- 
bu‘ ling influence with that big proportion of 


American families comparably reached by no 
other magazine! 

There’s no mysterious technique or psychic 
formula about this...it’s simply True Story’s 
24-year eye-to-eye viewpoint on American 
wage earner thinking and living... what it 
takes to be better off, better looking, better 
fed, better Americans. 

In the first 6 months of this year, 57 national 
advertising campaigns used True Story and no 
other magazine in this field...to reach and 
influence wage earner families. It’s quite an 
impressive list of 57 (yes, it includes Heinz). 
Want to see it? 


*REFERENTS—psychologists’ five-dollar word for everything 
in a person’s make-up which influences likes, dislikes, and 
opinions. Referents are shaped by background, education, 
environment, parental ir.fluence, etc. Because referents differ, 
interests differ. Referents decide what you like to read, what 
other people like to read, what wage earners read. Wage earners 


True Story, read True Story, and heed True S at OF; 
prefer True » rue Story, and he rue Story (ore 


remum ence Ton @ Story 


because True Story speaks their language, has “common 
referents” with wage earners. 


THE SERVICE MAGAZINE OF THE WAGE EARNER MARKET 


A 
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“TRUE STORY HELPS YOUNG FOLKS TO MEET 
THEIR PROBLEMS STRAIGHT- ON — UNAFRAID,” 
says P. T. A. Mother 


**At tea in my house, after the big Founder's 
Day program of our Parent-Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, we discussed unrest among young 
people in these troubled times,” says Mrs. 
Leonard Netzley, of Azusa, Calif. “I was 
pleased to see how many mothers joined in 
my opinion that True Story was leading the 
way in giving courage, and hope and truth. 

**True Story handles family problems in an 
understanding way —not preachy ... just sym- 
pathetic, with a real lesson in every story. I 
have watched it work in my own family.” 

ED 

Let True Story take you into millions of homes 
like Mrs. Netzley’s (and her daughter’s). Meet 
them as friends, tell them about your product and 
your company as friends, with the influence 


of friends. 


GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS 


Most wage earners at least cost Least duplicated audience 
Highest average ad readership 41% higher editorial readership 
Record pass - along Moves with the payrolls 
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We could answer this question only 
after the reports had been analyzed. 
Some salesmen sold in city territories 
with accounts close together. Others 
sold in rural areas, with only one or 
two accounts in a town. Still others 
sold in a combination of small cities 
and rural areas. 

What should be the average number 
of calls? 

For an example, we set the figure at 
8 after six months of careful study. 
In applying these principles to other 
types of business many factors would 
have to be considered: type of pro- 
duct sold, customer to whom it is sold, 
and methods used to sell the product 
to the customer. Just for an example, 
eight calls a day would give a sales- 
man 40 calls per week. 

What percentage of these calls re- 
sult in a sale? 

This information, too, must come 
from the salesmen’s reports. The av- 
erage in our business was set at two 
out of three. In other types of busi- 
ness, the factors mentioned above 
would have to be considered to estab- 
lish the varied standards of perform- 
ance. 


Dollar Average Per Call 


What is the dollar average per call? 

To illustrate, let us set the figure at 
$75. To meet the needs of individual 
businesses, the factors outlined above, 
of course, again would have to be con- 
sidered, and other factors would have 
to be added. These new factors would 
take into consideration the unit of sale 
and whether the salesman received 
credit for rnail and telephone orders, 
or whether he had to take all of his 
orders personally. In this example, 
the average salesman would sell $16,- 
000 per month. Selling $75 per call 
and making 40 calls per week, he 
would sell approximately $13,000 per 
month personally. The difference 
would represent mail and telephone 
orders for which he received credit. 
This gives a picture of the average; 
but some territories have higher po- 
tentials, are more fully developed, and 
have a larger volume of business com- 
ing in by telephone and mail. There- 
fore, in setting a performance stand- 
ard tor each man, each of these factors 
should be considered. 

We estimated the total sales for 
each territory for a year, then divided 
this by 52 to get the sales per week. 
From this figure was deducted the es- 
timated mail and telephone volume 
for the same period. The final figure 
then represents the volume which must 
be sold personally by the salesman. 
This figure divided by the number of 
calls the salesman should make per 
week, gives the average ‘must sell” 
per call. Example: 
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$208,000 Estimated volume per year 
4,000 Estimated volume per week 
1,000 Estimated telephone and mail 
volume per week 
$3,000 Net volume per week to be 
sold by salesmen 


At the rate of 40 calls per week, the 
average sale per call would be $75. 
After a standard of performance has 
been set up for each salesman, it is 
necessary for the sales manager to 
help him to achieve it. 

How many new prospects are sola 
per month? 

In our case, the average is one pei 
salesman. A new factor enters the 
picture here—the length of time a 
product and house have been estab- 
lished. Is so happens that,12 new ac- 


A Word About 
J. J. Haines & Co. 


J. J. Haines & Co. was established in 
Baltimore in 1874 by Captain J. J. 
Haines. It started out as a wooden and 
willow-ware business. Soon, however, the 
company began to import China matting 
and became one of the largest importers 
of China mattings in the country. From 
this type of floor covering, the business 
has been expanded by three generations 
of the Haines and Marston families into 
one of the country’s largest and most ex- 
clusive floor covering establishments. 


Twenty salesmen are employed. Their 
territories cover the southeastern sea- 
board from Pennsylvania through Flor- 
ida, and include sections of West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. There 
are seven branches and warehouses, lo- 
cated in Richmond, Norfolk, Roanoke, 
Va.; Goldsboro, N.C.; Bristol, Knox- 


ville and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The company services department 
stores, furniture stores, and floor cov- 
ering specialty shops. 


counts per man per year is a satisfac- 
tory record in our type of business. 
This applies to a partially developed 
territory. In a new area, this rate 
must be much higher. 

How can performance of salesmen 
be improved ? 

We have found that the quickest 
way to improve salesmen’s perform- 
ance is by self analysis — by letting 
each salesman total the calls he has 
made during the week, the number of 
customers sold, and the dollar value 
sold to them at the bottom of his 
route report. The salesman can then 
calculate the percentage of customers 
sold and the average dollars sold per 
call. By actually figuring this infor- 
mation and studying it each week, the 
salesman can take immediate steps to 
improve his own performance. (See 
Exhibit B.) 


From our records for each man, we 
can readily see the salesmen’s faults, 
Here are some typical examples: One 
man was making 54 calls per week in 
an area composed of small towns. To 
drive from town to town and to make 
this number of efficient calls was an 
impossible task. His report looked 


like this: 
OS eee 54 
Percentage sold ............. 30% 


Total dollars sold ...........$1,08' 
Average sale per call or 2 

The salesman’s performance was 
studied, and a week of work with him 
revealed that he was merely “calling 
the roll” of the products he had to 
sell. He was given a work plan, and 
on each interview thereafter he gave 
a complete sales story on one item, so- 
liciting ‘‘fill-in’’ orders as he closed 
the interview. The picture changed. 
One year after working with him, the 
record looked like this: 


Actual Average 
Per- Per- 

formance formance 
Calls per week .... 38 40 
Percentage sold ... 62% 66% 
Total dollars sold .$3,192 $3,000 
Average sale per call 84 75 


He was selling better than twice the 
number of customers and three times 
the total dollar volume! 

Another example: The salesman 
was making 25 calls per week, selling 
three out of four with an average of 
$95 per call. His performance was 
excellent with one exception — he 
wasn’t making enough calls. By 
showing him how to plan his work 
in advance and how to bring the con- 
versation around to the topic at hand, 
his performance was improved consid- 
erably. Incidentally, this man was 
calling on and selling very few new 
prospects. This picture also improved. 
Let’s look at his performance: 


Old 
Performance 
Calle met Week... 6662 500s 25 
Percentage sold ............. 72% 
Total sales per week ........ .$2,375 
Average sale per call ........ 95 
New 
Performance 
Calis per week ............. 34 
Percentages sold ............ 65° 
Total sales per week ....... .$2,860 
Average sale per call ........ 84 


He sold 22 customers instead of 18. 
He increased his sales volume by $500 
per week. 

Another salesman was performig 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of 
calls per week and the percentage 0! 
customers sold, but his average do! ar 
sale was too low. By working w'th 
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G. over to the Garden sometime when are people who take their New York 


you're in New York and see if you can spot straight—lively, fast, electric—and real. 
h fort- 

the Park Avenue dowager from the comfort ee ee 
able Far Rockaway housewife. md 
on the two and a quarter million home 

folks the 632,000* Journal-American 


buyers represent. 


You can’t —because they’re sisters under the 


mink. 


Even so, smart fellows who make good Okeh if you feel that way. 


money buying advertising space sometimes 


make the mistake of trying to classify people. But please don’t do it because you think 


people in mink don’t like hot dogs— 


They like to reduce newspapers to a Typical with plenty of mustard. 


Reader —and assume that everyone who buys 


agiven paper is exactly like their idea of that thor- They do. That’s why so many of them also like 


oughly imaginary person. the Journal-American. 
You know, if you give it a second thonght, there’s *On Sundays the total reaches 1,100,000 families. 


only one answer to that. 


People in mink can and do like human-interest stories 


BROADWAY CALLS IT “BOX OFFICE” 


Amusement advertisers know the difference between money in 


the bank and money to spend. 


told with all the stops out as much as anyone else. 


People who live in less spectacular parts of town 


can and do like spectacular news and gay banter about 
So they put their money where it reach-- not just buying 
power but ticket-buying action. 

Maybe in a small town you can judge people by what What evening paper got the largest volume of amusement 
they read. But not in New York. advertising last year? 


cafe society. 


“— ‘ phase 
And certainly not in a circulation like the Journal- ¥en qenanl to~he Joemel Aemateen,; 


American’s, which tops 632,000 daily* and beats any P. s.—It might also be mentioned that among all New York 
: ; evening newspapers, the Journal-American is the only one with 
other evening newspaper in town. all three wire services— AP, UP and INS. 


All you can know—all you need to know—is that these 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION w NWEW YORK 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E, BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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him to point out how he could do 
more thorough work to increase the 
size of his orders, this unit was raised 
to the average. 

There are infinite possibilities, and 
from our experience we can readily 
visualize them from the reports we 
have in our files. By improving sales- 
men’s performance and increasing 
their income possibilities, it is possible 
for us to prove to the salesmen that 
the few minutes a day spent in sup- 
lying this valuable information in 
their reports and the accurate and hon- 
est way in which they file their re- 


ports will more than compensate them 
for their efforts. 

In addition to the increased efh- 
ciency on the part of the salesmen, 
we can obtain valuable additional in- 
formation. From the “Remarks’’ col- 
umn we can learn much concerning 
the status of the account—changes in 
personnel within the customer's organ- 
ization, opening of new outlets with- 
in the store, and information as to 
sales helps desired by the account. 

These are but a few of the many 
facts which can be gleaned from the 
reports. Should a prospect or cus- 


~_ — — 


tomer write to the home office, st iting 
that a salesman is not calling on him 
a ready glance at the salesman’s call 
sheets confirm or refute the statement. 
Better yet, the reports may show that 
the customer was called on, but hap. 
pened to be out for the day. In the 
event that it becomes necessary to te. 
place the salesman, we have an up-to. 
date list of the buyer's names for each 
account in the territory. In some 
cases, the salesman’s territory may be 
too large for him to perform efficient. 
ly in it. By studying the call sheets, 
we can at least get a preliminary idea 
of what the salesman can or cannot do, 
This elementary system has proved 
valuable to us in the two and one-half 
years we have tested it. It can be 
adapted to many businesses. Its flexi- 
bility lends itself to quick adaptation. 
But there are a few points to bear in 
mind: First, we found that it was 
necessary to collect the reports for at 
least six months or a year and then 
study them in order to establish the 
mean performance. With this mean 
as a guide, we endeavor to bring sub- 
average salesmen up to that standard. 
We then employ the average to estab- 
lish a standard for each representative, 
using his recorded experience, type of 
territory, and his rated ability as an 
index. Second, it is necessary to es- 
tablish on a custom basis a standard 
for new men in old territories, or ex- 
perienced men in new territories. 
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,...and Peace Came, and the Merchant 
Knew Not His Strange New Wares 


Here’s a follow-up to the report carried in SM’s June | issue under 


the same title. It presents more examples of the significant changes 


products are undergoing under the catalysis of war. Its import: 


Selling is going to change in the face of new competition. 


BY LESTER B. 


berserk, England needed a new 

type of bomber. Because of 
that need, the Mosquito plane, fastest, 
lightest, and toughest bomber ever 
built, came into existence. Wings, 
fuselage—everything about it except 
the engine and instruments—are made 
of wood or, to be exact, a new wood 
alloy. 

England turned to America for the 
product. Once again, a new process 
had to be developed and a new plant 
for its manufacture had to be built. 
Strangely, due to the turn of events, 
a company that had centered its ef- 
forts on, of all things, infants’ and 
children’s furniture, undertook to do 
the work. This company is the Lulla- 
bye Furniture Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


TRANGE is the way of pro- 
« gress. Because the Nazis went 


Pluswood Makes Its Bow 


A subsidiary, Pluswood, Inc., was 
established. An old, ramshackle 
tumbledown plywood factory, win- 
dows out, roof caved in, floors rotten, 
was taken over in Oshkosh, Wis. Re- 
built now, it is a beehive of industry. 
What is more interesting, however, is 
the story told by company executives, 
who see in their product something 
new and radical, the results of which, 
they believe, will be far-reaching after 
the war. 

They tell us that their scientists, 
working with the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., have de- 
veloped a wonder material which will 
have many peacetime uses and may, 
when the time comes, turn many old 
and established practices topsy-turvy. 

Pluswood, we are told, is neither a 
wood nor a plastic, but an entirely 
new substance which might be called 
4wood plastic. It weighs one-half as 
much as aluminum and one-fifth as 
much 2s steel. For some purposes it 
's far superior to either. Tests of it 
would lead one to believe that it is 
the toughest stuff ever made. 

Here's one test: A workman with 
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an acetylene blow-torch took two slabs, 
one of steel and the other of plus- 
wood, each a half-inch thick. The 
flame of the torch cut through the 
steel plate in just 12 seconds. The 
workman then turned the flame on 
the pluswood slab. It went through 
only at the end of 39 seconds. The 
pluswood charred and there was a 
weak flame. Within a couple of sec- 
onds after the torch was removed, the 
flame flickered out. 


Harder Than Hitler’s Heart 


And that is why the British Mos- 
quito bombers defy fire more effective- 
ly than do planes built of metal! Com- 

any executives aver that pluswood 
deflects a bullet better than does steel 
or aluminum. If a bullet does go 
through a wing or the fuselage, and 
if it hits right, a clean, round hole is 
made. A hole like that can be plugged 
quickly and easily with a special type 
of plastic without even taking the 
part into a repair shop. 

Harder than Hitler's heart, plus- 
wood is almost scratch-proof. It de- 
fies heat and moisture. Alcohol can 
be poured on it and burned off, and 
not a mark or stain will be left. It is 
impervious to burning cigarettes. As 
it comes out of the press, it has a high 
gloss which reflects the grain of the 
wood. Finishing with paint, varnish 
or wax is unnecessary. 

Pluswood can be sawed, drilled, 
turned, threaded, milled and tapped— 
but metal working tools have to be 
used. It will dull a cutting edge 
twice as fast as brass. It can be made 
with the machinery on hand in any 
size up to 7’ x 18’, and in thickness 
from very near paper-thin to 16 
inches. 

Among the many peacetime uses 
foreseen for pluswood are bar, table, 
and fountain tops. It is impervious 
not only to alcohol, but to ordinary 
mild acids. Its makers prophesy that 
it will be used for gears, bushings, 
bowling alleys, tennis racquets, sta- 


tion-wagon bodies, golf club heads, 
etc. Because salt. water does not have 
any damaging effect on it, and because 
it is tougher than a teredo’s teeth, it 
may prove to be a better product for 
use in ships’ bottoms. 
Interesting it is to see the logs 
turned into sheets for Mosquito bomb- 
ers. Selected logs are lumbered out 
in the forests of northern Wisconsin, 
upper Michigan, and Canada. They 
come to the mill by boat or train, or 


both. 


It All Adds Up to Mosquitos 


The logs are cut to length and 
thrown into a hot bath of treated li- 
quid. After five hours they are taken 
out and put through a veneering ma- 
chine. A sheet of veneer, as wide as 
the log is long, is turned off. The 
veneer then moves down a production 
line where it is cut to required sizes. 
These pieces then pass on through a 
battery of machines between rollers. 

Gradually, motion by motion, the 
pieces of veneer are dehydrated, im- 
pregnated with certain resins and mys- 
terious chemicals, and coated with a 
gtayish-drab substance applied with 
rollers. Then the ‘‘slices” are piled, 
one on the other, to the desired thick- 
ness, and placed between sheets of 
metal. After that comes the squeeze. 

The batches are placed in a giant 
hot-plate press with a capacity pres- 
sure of 5,000,000 pounds. This press 
is reputed to be the most powerful 
press of its type in the world. While 
the pressure is applied, the material is 
“shot’’ with high frequency waves. 
After a cooling process, out comes 
pluswood. 

The Pluswood plant is working 
three shifts, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. The proof of the pudding is, 
that England is taking all supplies of 
pluswood, 100%, as they are turned 
out. And it all adds up to Mos- 
quitos, to put the bite on the Axis. 

It is likely also that something new 
in the way of farm equipment will be 
manufactured after V-day. Agricul- 
tural machinery to be manufactured of 
aluminum, steel, and plastics already 
is on the drafting boards. There will 
be trucks of the same materials, too, 
and they will be much cleaner in de- 
sign, and more streamlined, than any 
trucks previously designed. 

One company, now concentrating 
entirely on airplane manufacture, 


could proceed swiftly into production 
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Wheat is going to happen to your plant 
when your war contracts ore cancelled? 
Executives with vision are looking into the Diesel 
industry — one of the two industries that will come 
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almost any day now. It can manu- 
facture farm machinery, using the 
tried and tested airplane tubular de- 
sign. Many of the structural parts 
will be made of aluminum. This new 
type machinery will be lighter than 
similar machinery made in the past. 

Another company that in the past 
has specialized in trucks, is working 
in the same direction. It is prepar- 
ing to borrow the same tubular con- 
struction from the airplane field. This 
company plans to use plastics liberally, 
building its trucks hundreds of pounds 
lighter than those we have known 
heretofore. 

Then there is an organization, long 
in the business of building business 
machines, that is re-designing its ma- 
chines so that they can be made of 
aluminum and plastics. Aluminum 
typewriters will come out soon after 
V-Day. There probably will not be 
an announcement of these improve- 
ments for some time but, according to 
authorities, they are on the way. 


The whole “spread” of Central 
New England goes to the advertiser 
who has selected WTAG, Worcester, 
but not to the one looking in from 
the outside. This market plays one 
favorite when it comes to radio 
stations, and that favorite is WTAG. 
Once you're inside with a WTAG 
introduction, you command a region 
of war industries 400 strong. Aver- 


Time— 
hen You Buy 
ws Buy An Audience 


WTAG 


woRCceESTER 


age weekly industrial wages top 
$40 a week. Women workers in 


Worcester proper alone, total 


16,000. 


You should look at Central New 
England longingly, but not through 
a window. The sales response is 
here. WTAG holds the audience 
and WTAG is inside. 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
National Sales Representatives 


Associated with the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


Numbers of plants that have been 
expanded to make munitions and other 
needed wartime equipment are cyeing 
the farm field. Old-time farm equip. 
ment manufacturers must be on their 
toes; for new men with new ideas 
will strike quickly for their share of 
farm business as soon as the war js 
over. All of which means more jp. 
tense competition and fast evolution 
in the agricultural sales field. A huge 
backlog of demand for farm machin. 
ery is seen by those manufacturers who 
expect to find themselves with big 
plants and large numbers of machines 
on their hands when the gunfire stops, 

Another wartime development, in 
the East, is the development of the 
needleless, stitchless, threadless sew. 
ing machine. Yep, the job’s done 
with a radio frequency current which 
is a development in the field of elec. 
tronics. It permanently bonds such 
thermo-plastics as vinylite, keroseal, 
pliofilm, etc., by stirring up the mole- 
cules and forcing them to perpetual 
motion. 


Wonders Never Cease 


Just to make it all clear to the lay- 
man, it can be said that wheels which 
move the material act as plates which 
set up a small electromagnetic field of 
radio frequency current. This current, 
in passing through the material, gen- 
erates heat by dielectic loss, thus caus- 
ing the thermo-plastic to fuse in a per- 
manent weld. 

Some obvious uses lie in the field of 
thermo-plastic raincoats, caps, weather 
balloons, and packaging materials. 

One of the almost-unbelievables, 
now said to be in process and promised 
as a post-war development, is a stand- 
ard-sized plywood bathtub which will 
weigh only six pounds. 

One of the improvements to come, 
and perhaps soon, is a new sugar. It 
will be made from cane by a new 
process. It will be slightly yellow in 
color and will have a faintly tart fla 
vor. Scientists say that most of the 
vitamins are lost in the manufacture 
of regular cane sugar. In the new 
sugar vitamins will be saved. The rea- 
son they will be saved is that the new 
sugar will be produced by freezing, 
instead of cooking the sugar syrup 
as is done by the present method. Thus 
sugar will become a better, more nu- 
tritious food. 


CoRRECTION: In the June 15, 1943, 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, the. 
decimal points were omitted from two 
figures quoted in the article entitled, 
“Despite Savings, Per Mile Auto Ex- 
pense Is Up 11c for ’43.” The cor 
rect maintenance per mile was .15¢ 19 
1942, and .50c in 1943. 
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Two years ago a trailer 
pulled up to WBT, and the Johnson family 
stepped out—Pa Johnson . .. Ma Johnson . . . Red, 
15... Betty, 13... Bobby and Jimmy, 11-year-old 
twins. They'd harmonized their way across 11 
Southern states, at conventions, fairs, schools, 
churches, on the air. Like most Southern radio 
talent, their Mecca was WBT. 


The Johnsons were another WBT radio “find.” 
From 11-year-old Bobby (who sometimes sings 
bass) to Pop, they're natural musicians. When 
they're singing the old songs and hymns South- 
erners love so well, the six voices blend so per- 
fectly it’s hard to tell who’s singing what. 

To WBT listeners — almost 3,000,000 — Ma 
Johnson's Family is today an indispensable part of 
the Southern morning. The show is as typically 
Southern as “yall” in the plural, or hominy grits for 
breakfast. The singing Johnsons are available for 
sponsorship, with famed Grady Cole as emcee. 
Their most recent sponsor—an insurance company 
—pulled almost 100 insurance inquiries a day! Ask 
us or Radio Sales for information. 

Top-flight Southern radio like Ma Johnson's 
Family explains why for so many years, WBT has 
been the South’s Best Salesman. 


COLUMBIA OWNED 
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A Six-Point Plan for Building 
Sound Public Relations 


Every sound public relations policy calls for a constructive pro- 


gram directed not only to the public and the distributive factors 


which serve it, but also with employes, stockholders, government, 


press & radio, and the communities in which the business operates. 


BY WHIPPLE JACOBS 


President, Belden Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago 


USINESS today is facing one 

of the largest and most com- 

plex public relations jobs in 

all its history. Public rela- 
tions today must clear up the enigmas 
of the past, as well as solve the new 
and diversified problems arising out 
of the war. The over-all problem is 
a challenge to business as a whole. 
Management must think in terms of 
the entire national structure. 

The fate of all industry, from the 
small employer to the largest indus- 
trial unit, is involved. We must work 
together for our own and for the na- 
tional welfare. Business must not only 
earn, but must hold the confidence and 
respect of the public. 

We have heard a great deal recent- 
ly about racketeering labor leaders, and 
we have been asking labor unions to 
purge their racketeering executives. 
Business has the same responsibility. 
Let it purge itself of the racketeering 
business man, 


Business Must Be Ethical 


I say that to clarify and emphasize 
a point. Public relations is a broad 
field. The pattern for a program is 
fairly well standardized—the set-up 
and scope depending on the size, char- 
acter and needs of the particular en- 
terprise. Problems vary from plant to 
plant and from city to city. Regard- 
less of size, however, all of them have 
certain specific relationships to con- 
sider: 

1. Employe or industrial relations. 

2. Customer-consumer-supplier and 
general public contact relations. 

3. Stockholder relations. 

i. Community relations. 

5. Governmental relations. 

6. Press relations. 

Most of our business enterprises 
have fair wage and labor standards. 
These are buttressed with industrial 
relations programs which embrace 
practically all types of insurance, pen- 
sion plans, good working conditions, 
safety programs, recreation facilities 


and other similar measures. It is not 
a question of paternalistic manage- 
ment. Rather is it a question of ethi- 
cal business practice—a practice from 
which both groups benefit. 

The next responsibility of business 
management is to be sure that each 
employe knows the particular part he 
plays in the free enterprise system and 
that he is aware of his advantages un- 
der this system. The methods used to 
impress this story upon employes must 
vary. Two individuals cannot sell the 
idea in exactly the same way. There 
cannot be any definite formula. But, 
the idea must be sold. 


Win Employe Confidence First 


Too many executives assume that 
the beneficiaries of good deeds auto- 
matically will become staunch defend- 
ers of the company and the system. 
That is asking too much. Too many 
workers accept the special benefits 
which come their way, just as a mat- 
ter of course, and as their inherent 
right. 

Without arguing that point, I be- 
lieve it is possible, in a modest man- 
ner, to call the attention of the worker 
to what the company is doing for him. 
It should be done in a manner which 
will build loyalty and enthusiasm. It 
should not be done in a patronizing 
spirit. Loyal workers cannot be ex- 
pected unless management is loyal to 
its employes. 

If a company is to maintain har- 
monious employe relations, it first 
must be sure to have the right attitude 
toward its employes. Then, the com- 
pany can sell good spirit, good atti- 
tude, good relations, and the free en- 
terprise system to its employes through 
its house magazine, through employe 
meetings, etc. 

To us, industrial relations are so 
important that they are the first re- 
sponsibility of our executive vice- 
president, Charles S. Craigmile. His 
platform is a very simple one: “The 
confidence of employes and manage- 


Moffett Studio 


About Mr. Jacobs 


Whipple Jacobs is a man who knows 
his own mind and has from way back. 
He rose step by step, job by job. 


In 1914, Mr. Jacobs went to work for 
Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago, as 
cost clerk at $9 a week. In turn he was 
chief inspector, foreman, production 
manager, purchasing agent, general sales 
manager, vice-president in charge of 
sales, member of the board of directors, 
and finally in 1939 he was elected presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Jacobs believes that a company’s 
public relations job is highly important, 
and points out that it includes “every 
contact of every kind in which a com- 
pany or its employes touch the lives of 
human beings.” 


As evidence of this belief, he is vice- 
president and a member of the execu 
tive committee of the Better Government 
Association; vice-president in charge of 
civil affairs, Chicago Association of 
Commerce; president of the Legislative 
Voters League of Illinois; member of 
the advisory committee, Civie Federa- 
tion; charter member of the Commu- 
nity and War Fund of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, Inc. 


He is also a member of the Committee 
vu Post-War Planning, Illinois Manu- 
racturers’ Association; member of the 
Chicago Regional Committee, War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower: 
member of the citizen’s board of The 
University of Chicago; member of the 
advisory board, National Electrica! Man- 
ufacturers Association. 


In 1942 Mr. Jacobs originate: the 
practice of offering stockholders of the 
company the option of taking all or 
part of their dividends in War isonds 
and Stamps or cash. This is believed 
to be the first offer of the kind made 
by a company with a listed stock For 
this action, the U. S. Secretary ©! the 
Treasury awarded the company spe: 
cial citation for “distinguished se**'¢e- 
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Wicrophones are 


easter on the feet... 


Carl Moore's infectious good nature 
had sold cash registers . . . peddled 
canned goods...plugged sheet music 
...and made things lively in a cream- 
ery. His work was tough on his feet. 
They began to bother him so he tried 
radio— figuring that microphones are 
easier on the feet. WEEI watched his 
progress —signed him exclusively five 
years ago. They put him on at 7:00 
A.M. and he clicked. He went on again 
at 8:30 in the morning with a new show 
—the “Coffee Club.” On it Carl and 
Company ad lib merrily along for 
twenty-five minutes...music, chatter, 
song, nonsense—without rules and 
practically without script. 

Today, the Coffee Club’s early- 
morning antics have become an indis- 
pensable start of the New England 
day. So much so, that all through 
WEEI-land, one-third of all listening 
families tune to the program—and 


Represented by Radio Sales, 
the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


family No. 1 probably tells No. 2 and 
No. 3 about what Carl said this morn- 
ing. (That’s a good reason why you 
should ask now about participating 
sponsorships. They are available. ) 
Carl Moore’s humor spread beyond 
New England. CBS put him on the net- 
work once, to fill a morning spot. Again, 
he clicked. And now the“Coffee Club” 
is fed to the complete CBS network 
coast-to-coast three times a week. 
Once again a WEEI program’s suc- 
cess story underscores the WEEI sta- 
tion success story. .. the story of why 
WEET has, for so long, been Colum- 


bia’s Friendly Voice in Boston. 


ie 
Bey 


O A MAJOR MARKET 


Year City Zone Market 
Population Population 
1915 137,234 658,390 
1925 143,692 650,000 


1935 184,353 861,279 
1940 241,518 920,389 


1943) = 257,726 920,845 


It’s the Market With a “Buying Punch!” 
Reach It Through Two Great Newspapers 


Nashville Banner 


EVENINC 


Nashville Tennessean 


MORNING SUNDAY 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


ment in each other, so essential to yal 
business progress, can come only from 
fair dealing in every day's work, There 
is no substitute for personal contact.” 

Wartime conditions have added new 
strains -to customer relations. Like 
others, we have been compelled to 
curtail merchandise to regular custom- 
ers—in some cases very severely. W hat 
can be done to maintain fair relations? 
Complete frankness is the answer. 
Give an honest statement of the facts. 
Never resort to alibis. 

Advertising should be continued. 
The world soon forgets! Those busi- 
nessmen who neglected to advertise in 
World War I learned that lesson. 
Keep your product in the minds of 
the users, even though it may not now 
be available. If you don’t you may 
regret it. Your competitor may catch 


you napping. 


Don’t Brag Too Much 


Great care should be taken in the 
preparation of copy. Seek to maintain 
customer interest in your products. 
Keep trade names alive. But, a cau- 
tion: Now is not the time to over- 
advertise! If you brag too brazenly 
about what you are doing to aid the 
war effort it can gag and’ nauseate. 
Are not all of us—your customers in- 
cluded—putting forth the same effort ? 

What about stockholder relation- 
ship? Never forget that the stock- 
holder is the real owner of the .busi- 
ness. Management is the trustee, or 
steward, handling the stockholder’s 
property. Executives have no vested 
rights in their jobs. 

The majority of the Nation's share- 
holders are ordinary people, wage and 
salary earners, who have saved up a 
small amount of money to invest. Nat- 
urally, they think of dividends. If all 
shareholders are dealt with fairly, and 
receive reasonable earnings on their 
investment, it will be difficult to wean 
them away from the established order. 
How many are there? About 13,000,- 
000! 

From that group we have a splen- 
did opportunity to rally powerful sup- 
port for the principle about which we 
are now so concerned. These people 
are unlike some other minority groups 
who have special aims. Any program 
which will benefit the shareholder 
must first benefit the Nation. And 
high employment rates and capacity 
production are what the investor 
wants. 

One of our principal and particu 
lar interests in recent years has been 
stockholder relations. We do every 
thing possible at Belden to encourage 
active stockholder interest. We keep 
our shareholders informed about out 
activities; we provide them with ‘ull 
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He got me 
Jimmy Cagney, too 


Barbara sold lots of War Bonds. She asked no 
glory or praise for it. All she wanted was Jimmy 
Cagney’s signature in her autograph book. And, 
she got it... because Sidney Andorn, ’round-the- 
town reporter of WGAR, goes out of his way to 
serve Cleveland in many different and unusual ways. 


On the air every day for eight years, Sid has won a loyal 
following for his newsy air column. In addition, he probably 
has emceed more civic shows and broadcasts than any other 
individual in radio. 


It was Sid who created our Annual Easter Egg Hunt in local 
parks, an affair which has been fun for thousands of Cleveland 
youngsters. Another popular feature is his yearly Fathers’ Day 
broadcast which introduces Cleveland’s newest pater minutes 
after the stork arrives. He originated the Cleveland At War 
program that, weekly, has documented this city’s part in the war 
effort... organized and programmed the Singing Airmen from 
near-by air force colleges . . . inaugurated singfests at local in- 
duction centers. 


As director of special events for Cleveland’s Friendly Station, 
Sid has interviewed hundreds of celebrities, been responsible for 
many “firsts’...also serves on Mayor Lausche’s public 
events committee. 


Sid is another of the friendly, helpful people with ideas who 
work with you when you make use of the facilities of WGAR. 


BASIC STATION... 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
' SYSTEM 


G. ALR hards, President... John F. Patt, Vice President and General Manager 
Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Representative 
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And what a spirit . . . the energy and enthusiasm 
of that great Army of American homemakers who 
are today taking over all kinds of new, and some- 
times unfamiliar household chores. They're see- 
sawing rations, juggling budgets, bringing up 
babies, tending Victory Gardens . . . yes scrimping, 
scrap-saving and sweeping doorsteps they've never 


had to sweep before. 


They don’t win medals. They wear no stripes or 
chevrons. But they do have a Manual of Arms 

.. a wonderful book of rules and regulations 
and good understandable suggestions that they’ve 
learned to trust and follow in peacetime as well 
as war. Yes, the book they swear by is Good 
Ilousckeeping! The Magazine of Practical Service 
. dedicated to answering a million and one 


questions on everything from brooms to babies. 


Today,.it’s the magazine they turn to constantly for 
help .. . for advice they know they can depend 
on. For recipes that square with their sugar 
rations, for new ways to save-on-shoe-leather, for 
laundry-lessons, meat-mathematics, wise-words on 
wool. For timely tips on beauty, for fashions, 


feminine and otherwise. 


Not only this, but when it comes to buying . . . 


Fwequing lhe: Couey 


safely, economically and conservatively . . . surveys 
show that women today are turning more than 
ever to the dependable pages of Good Housekeep- 
ing. They’re looking for the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal, solving the many increasing prob- 
lems of management by trusting in the findings of 
the famous Institute and Bureau that for fifty-eight 


years have practiced what they preached! 


That’s why you'll find the wise advertiser, when- 
ever space permits today, is more anxious than 
ever to get into the well-read, well-believed pages 
of Good Housekeeping. He realizes that the busy, 
bustling “broomstick soldier” of today is bound to 


be his best customer tomorrow! 


60% MORE LINES OF EDITORIAL 
SERVICE MATERIAL —LLOYD HALL 
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HOUSEKEEPING SERVICE MAGAZINES 


$" Guaranteed by > 
‘Good Housekeeping 
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J Housekeeping 


More Service Material » More Keenly Read « More Readers per copy... Than any other service magazine 
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information; we invite their comment, 
criticism and suggestion. We also in- 
vite their attendance at our annual 
meetings by selecting an accessible 
meeting place and a convenient hour. 

Shareholders are encouraged to ask 
questions at these meetings and our of- 
and directors are there to an- 
swer them. We believe that this has 
improved vastly the relations between 
management and shareholders. Pos- 
sibly the fact that those questions are 
bound to arise has kept some of us 
more alert than usual. 

It is my opinion that executives of 
corporations should participate in civic 


ficers 


Tacoma 
Offers 


WE First — TODAY'S market. 
Tacoma ranks high on the list of 
cities with the BEST prospects 
for IMMEDIATE Sales. For 28 
consecutive months Tacoma has 
been a Sales Management “Hi- 
Spot” city — and a “Preferred 
City of the Month.” As of January 
1, 1943, Tacoma’s Effective Per 
Capita buying income was 94°, 
greater than the national aver- 
age, 28°/, greater than the Wash- 
ington state average. 


Oppo 


affairs. They should take part in ac- 
tivities for community welfare. They 
should participate in charity drives, 
in business groups, and associations. 

Believe it or not, the Government 
today is, in effect, one of the major 
shareholders in your company; you 
are in partnership with the Govern- 
ment, and that means you have a Gov- 
ernment relations problem. That is 
one problem which you cannot neg- 
lect. There are two schools of thought 
on how to pursue a good Government 
relations policy. 

1. Have as little to do with the 
Government as possible; give only 
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KK second — TOMORROW'S 
market. Here, too, Tacoma offers 
prospects far above average. 
Wide industrial diversification, 
speeded by war, gives Tacoma 
— Washington's 2nd Market — 
an EXCELLENT post-victory fu- 
ture. Advertisers who look 
ahead regard Tacoma as a 
“MUST” on present media lists. 
Advertisers who analyze mar- 
kets for present and future po- 
tentials pick Tacoma as a market 
of DOUBLE opportunity. 


t 
at's 


Cover Washington's SECOND 
Market with the Tacoma News 
Tribune’s dominant, concentrat- 
ed circulation—now in excess of 


54,000 


THE TACOMA-=2NEWS ‘TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


St. Louis 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


the cooperation required by law; thea 
damn the administration and _ the 
bureaucrats. 

2. Give wholehearted cooperation 
and seek harmonious relations; make 
the best of bad situations; support the 
Government even if you do not agree 
with its methods. 

I am confident that industry is heid 
in higher esteem by the political lead- 
ership in Washington today than it 
was before the war. Industry, during 
the depression, was made the scape- 
goat for many evils. It was blamed 
for just about everything, and the 
Government rode to the front as the 
rescuer of humanity. 

Then along came the war, and who 
had to ‘‘save’’ us? Industry! And 
look at the job it has done! 


No Room for “Yes Men” 


It is my belief that with an organ- 
ization of any size and importance the 
public relations job is of sufficient im- 
portance to demand the attention of 
one of the senior officers. If a com- 
pany does not maintain a self-con- 
tained public relations department, it 
is advisable to employ an outside pub- 
lic relations counsel. 

Whatever you do, do not content 
yourself with a “yes man.” It is im- 
portant for your public relations ad- 
visor to maintain an independent point 
of view, one balanced properly be- 
tween the interest of the public and 
of the corporation. And here 
reach the subject of press relations. 

Newspapers and other media want 
legitimate news originating with busi- 
ness and industry. You cannot gain 
prestige with news-wise editors if you 
flood them with trivial items. The 
confidence of the press is a precious 
asset. Be factual and accurate in your 
dealings with it. 

In business, especially if you have 
a branded product to sell, it is im- 
portant that the public (your custom- 
er) respect your company for its in- 
tegrity and your product for its worth. 
Any contact which one of your em- 
ployes has with any individual clse- 
where has, in some measure, its ef- 
fect on your public relations job 

Conduct the affairs of your com- 
pany in such a way that you can tell 
the truth about it. If, when you think 
of your public relations job, you ‘ind 
that you have business practices to 
hide . . . well, I'd advise you to cor- 
rect the situation first, and then resume 
your public relations job later. 

Don’t try to cover defects wit! a 
coat of publicity paint. A good pub- 
lic relations department’ can do a po- 
lice job at times. It can acquaint you 
with your company’s faults and «an 
help you to correct them. 
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1000 families to their chairs ! 


A year ago an idea was born. A new program started in the West. 

A low, sinister whistle pierced the blackness. Eerie music blended 
with the whistle...then a man’s voice, low, apprehensive. For a half- 
hour listeners sat spell-bound. 

The Whistler was on the air over Columbia Pacific! 

Now, a year later, listeners still sit spell-bound, every Friday night 
at nine. 39.7% of all available radio families now listen to this pro- 
gram. That means a Hooper rating of 11.2. That means 551,000 
families actively listening. 

The story of The Whistler is the story of all Columbia Pacific orig- 
inations. It’s a story of ideas. Ideas are the power-force in radio. Ideas 
are the starting point of every Columbia Pacific campaign. 

Ideas— projected by superlative execution—make programs on 
Columbia Pacific strikingly successful. The Whistler, for example: It 
was written by top Hollywood writers. Then it was cast with top Holly- 
wood talent, and produced by the sure-footed staff of Columbia in the 
West...the staff responsible for so many of the great coast-to-coast 
CBS shows! 

Columbia Pacific serves some five million Western families — five 
million families who have the will to buy and the cash to pay. Through 
Columbia Pacific you can reach these families—reach them with ideas 

.. attention-arresting, action-impelling ideas—translated into radio 
programs that build West Coast audiences into a buying army for you. 

Such programs as The Whistler are now available for sale on 
Columbia Pacific. Ask us or Radio Sales for details. Or ask us to 
create an idea for you...an idea planned to tell your story more 


dramatically than it’s ever been told before. 


COLUMBIA Pacific NETWORK 6 


A DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM [ 
lslace Hotel, San Francisco 5—Columbia Square, Hollywood 28. 


presented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS. 


It looks as though the helicopter, 
first cousin to the autogiro, may come 
into its own at war's end. This is the 
flying windmill, you know, which can 
hover over a dime, or land on a ten- 


nis-court. (Life gave it quite a write- 
up recently. ) 
* * * 

Safety will be the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the peace-time helicopter. 
I therefore offer a slogan: ‘The Fly- 
ing Parachute.” 

* * * 

P. K. Thomajan, on the staff of 
The American Printer and associate 
editor of the Park Avenue Social Re- 
view, writes: “As a symbol of our cor- 
dial relations with Russia, how about 
presenting Stalin with an Uncle Sam- 
ovar?” 

* * * 

Gracie Allen’s insomniac couplet, 
“legal eagle,”” now has a fellow travel- 
er in Walnut tobacco’s “ample 
sample.” 

x * * 

Headline for Lifebuoy: “How to 

make change for a scent.” 
* * * 

Paolo Veneri, neighborhood gar- 
dener, volunteered to move a dog- 
wood tree for me so it wouldn't 
crowd a nearby magnolia tree. He 
injured the roots in transplanting, 
however, and the tree died. It 
shouldn't happen to a dogwood. 

* * & 

An associate was a luncheon-guest 
of a man whom he wished to please. 
After lunch, they were walking along 
and came upon a magnificent Packard, 
whose windshield was plastered with 
an A, B, and C sticker. ‘Look at that 
chiseling (censored), said my co- 
worker. ‘Why doesn't he go all-out 
and get a T sticker, too?’ His host 
smiled and said: ‘Hop in, and I'll 
drive you back to your office.” It was 
his car! 

* * * 

No, Tessie; an etching isn’t a 

scratch-board drawing, but you rate 


an “A” for effort. 
* * & 

What would we do without the 
euphemism that softens the harsh 
phrase? The enemy plane is always 
“shot down in flames,” while ours 
merely “failed to return.” 
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The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
is the second newspaper to adopt the 
column's “Air Forts,” varying it with 
“Sky Forts.” 

* * x 

Raised - Eyebrows Dep't: ‘No te- 
strictions on the beach between sun- 
rise and sunset at Avalon, N. J.” 

* ok 

You've doubtless heard what the 
pussy-cat said at the tennis-match: 
“My mother’s in that racquet!” 

* ok x 

Percy Whiting, of the Dale Car- 
negie Institute, sends a tear-sheet from 
an advertising journal with this 
marked passage: ‘Mortality of adver- 
tising agencies surprisingly low to 
date.” He writes: “Dear Harry: My 
mistake. I thought they said moral- 
ity!” 

* ok 

Management psychology: Telling a 
salesman he will get a hike in pay be- 
ginning a month from today. By 
post-dating the increase, you get the 
guy's loyalty and increased enthusiasm 
a whole month before you have to 
pay off. 

* * * 

Ordinarily, I am slow-burning. But 
a fellow that gets my blood-pressure 
up is the bird who pounces into your 
office without telephoning that he is 
even in town. To keep from acting 
like a stuffed shirt, you drop whatever 
you are doing and visit with him for 
an hour, staying late to sign your mail 
and clean up the rest of the load of 
hay on your desk. Ho, hum! 

* * * 

Writes Ray Doherty from Portland, 
Oregon: “I wish I were a professional 
wet-nurse so I could adapt that Lucky 
Strike commercial in selling my stock- 
in-trade: ‘So round, so firm, so fully 
packed . . . so free and easy on the 
draw’.”” I get it, Ray. “Nipponese,” 
as the story goes. ° 

ok * ok 

As the 8-seater hove-to for the red 
light, I stopped to read the inscrip- 
tion on the oak-paneled side: “Try- 
And-Find-It.” A pause for station- 
wagon identification, as it were. 

* * & 

It was the legendary F. Wallis 
Armstrong who once told me: “If it’s 
good copy, you can send it out with 


the office boy. 


an ambassador.” 
* * * 


If it isn’t, you'll need 


Servel’s E. A. Terhune gets pretty 
close to a name for the Lady Leather. 
necks with ‘Marinettes.” The pick 
o’ the puppets, so far. 

<2 

Speaking of the mere trickle of 
good whiskey available these days, y 
distiller puns: “It’s a good trickle . . , 
and we can do it.” 

a 

Birmingham’s T. O. White thinks 
Duke Ellington should have dedicated 
his latest hit-tune to the erstwhile 
T-bone steak: ‘Don’t Get Around 
Much Any More.” 


bo * ** 


National Standard (automotive) 
Parts Association puts a great truth 
rhythmically: “Men are remembered 
for what they give; not for what they 
demand.” 

* * x 

I have been waiting to see a parody 
on the Pledge to the Flag: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America, and to the Repub- 
licans for which it stands.” 

* * K 


And to the Four Freedoms, many 
a man would like to add a fifth: Free- 
dom from Chiseling Relatives. 

* * * 

Predictions are precarious things. 
Early this summer, I stuck my neck 
out to say that the Italo-German phase 
of the war would be pretty well 
washed up by late September. | have 
only a couple of months in which to 
make good. 

a 

“Surest way to keep a coal mine 
out of the red,’ said Goodyear Rub- 
ber recently. But it didn’t say how to 
keep a Red out of a coal mine 

.o 8 


A band-leader tells me about the 
class in zoology, where the assigned 
subject was alligators. The instruc 
tor said that, in spite of their size, al- 
ligators are not mammals, but egg 
layers. In fact, he continued, the fe 
male alligator lays a hundred eggs at 
a clip, and the male alligator then 
proceeds to eat 98 of them. “Why 
does he do that?” asked a gal in the 
class. “I don’t know why he does tt, 
Sister; but, if he didn’t, you'd be up 
to your fanny in alligators.” 

* * * 

Pittsburgh’s Louise Surgison ‘clays 
a couple of slogans by Warren Mil- 
ler. For a Victory Garden: eed 
‘em and reap.” (See Reader's //ges! 
for July, Warren.) For hom: can- 
ners: “Put up or shut up!” 

T. Harry THO?'’sOS 
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A SURPRISINGLY ATTENTIVE PUBLIC 


More and more nation- 
ally known industrial 
concerns are now using 
newspaper advertise- 
ments . . . made newsy and interesting by 
dramatic pictures and editorialized copy .. . 
to tell of their war-effort contributions. The 
eager attentiveness of the public in these docu- 
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INDUSTRY PREFERS THE POST-GAZETTE 


ee wer 
got ABER YN i 

ty The Post-Gazette is nat- 

urally proud to have 

been selected by Indus- 

try to carry the largest 


share of the tetal Editorialized Advertising 


placed in the Pittsburgh market . . . 25% more, 
during the first five months of 1943, than the 
greatest amount of similar linage placed in 
either evening newspaper! Industry prefers the 
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mentary messages is the strongest possible rec- 
ommendation to others who have been slow to 
abandon the old idea that they have “nothing 
to sell.” By performing miracles of war produc- 
tion, Industry has scored a mighty victory and 
has gained for itself the greatest opportunity 
it has ever had to vindicate freedom of 
enterprise. 


Post-Gazette because it provides effective, bal- 
anced coverage of the nation’s most important 
industrial area . . . is recognized as authoritative 
by people who think, talk and act and thereby 
influence others... and because it is well read 
by management and labor alike and by a com- 
bined readership particularly aware of Industry 
+ « . particularly responsive to everything 
Industry has to say. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF 
CONCERNS WHOSE 


Clitbrd G / 
has pens in 


the Post-Gazette 


during the first 
five months of 1943 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 
American Magatine 
American Radiator & 
Stendard Sanitary Corp. 
American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe ® ay Systems 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buick Division of General Motors 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R®. R. 
Chicago & Northwestern Rwy. 
Chicago, Rock Isiond & 
Pacific Railway Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Colliers Magazine 
Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Oravo Corp. 
£. 1. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co, Inc. 
Eastern Railroads 
ford Motor Co. 
Fruehaut Trailer Co. 


General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corp. 

The 8. F. Goodrich Co. 
Jd 


International Harvester Co. 
The International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Life Magazine 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
McNally Pittsburg Mfg. Co 
Mecta Machine Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Stee! Corp. 
National Supply Co. 
Newsweek Magazine 
New York Central System 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
The Pennsylvania R. R. 
Phileo Radio & Television Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee! Co, 
Pittsburgh Stee! Co 
Pressed Steel Car Co., inc. 
Pullman-Standerd Cor Mfg. Co. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Seaboord Air Line Railway 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Stenderd Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standord Oil Co. of Pennsylvania 
The Texas Co. 
Union Pacific ®. 8. 
United Electric, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America 
United Fruit Co. 
United Mine Workers 
of America 
United States Stee! Corp. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Vinco Corp. 
Western Pennsylvania 
Coal Operator's Association 
Westingh Electric & 
Menutacturing Co. 


BY GEORGE MORRIS 
AND 
SHERMAN P. STORER 


New York a Ghost Town? Phooey! 


So you think it’s true that Manhattan (with four other counties 


thrown in) has been sold back to the Indians for a second-hand set 


of dishes and ten dollars in Confederate currency? Maybe it’s 


just a rumor, Let’s take a careful look at the record. 


ECENTLY a friend from one 

of the fancier Chicago suburbs 

wrote us that her niece in 

New York would soon have to 
look for a job as a stenographer. The 
young lady’s husband is entering the 
service. Our Chicago friend, usually 
well informed, regretted that her niece 
would have to pound Manhattan 
pavements, where jobs were so tough 
to get and unemployment rampant. 
And perhaps we could induce the 
young lady to leave this famine- 
stricken locale and move to Chicago 
where no capable young girl need 
starve for lack of employment. 


. 
YO } 


We put down the letter and 
shouted to the office girl (our last 
office boy just got his wings in the 
Marine Corps Air Force) to bring 
us a copy of Sunday’s New York 
Times. Maybe there was still a chance 
for a girl to find work in New York. 
It was no trouble at all to locate the 
want-ad section in the voluminous 
Times. Except for the news section, 
it was the bulkiest part of the paper. 

Believe it or not, there are jobs for 
women in New York. The Times 
carried five full pages of Help Want- 
ed: Female—forty closely packed col- 
umns of opportunity. Most of it was 


in agate, except where some employer 
fairly screamed for help. There were 
thousands upon thousands of jobs 
where a girl could make more money 
than she ever made before in her 
life. Six full columns pleading for 
stenographers alone. And everything 
else up and down the scale from dish- 
washer to designer. The fond aunties 
from points west may relax. 

New York usually rambles along 
oblivious to insult and invective. We 
bust no blood vessels because some- 
body takes a crack at us. A Philadel- 
phia magazine calls us a ghost town, 
and what of it! New York has called 
Philadelphia worse things. The ©-n- 
sus Bureau says we have lost popula 
tion. The sales symphony of the cash 
registers was too sweet to answer bck 
But if the soft-hearted ladies ot 
hinterland are weeping over 
plight, perhaps we really ough' 
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—and TELL YOUR STORY TO 


EVERY 


THIS IS NO "WAR BOOM’ we're experiencing out here 
on the Pacific Coast. It’s a “War Zoom”...a terrific influx of 
solid citizens that already are sinking their roots for a per- 
manent stay in the three big Coast States of the present 
ond the future. Eyes are to Peacetime horizons ... the tre- 
mendous markets of the far East—the growth of heavy 
industry that has already seen its start... the age of air- 
travel with the Coast the major production center. Yes, it’s 
a land of lush sales possibilities ... and they're lush right 
now! 645 million Food Ration Points consumed each month 
... payrolls up 400% over 1940: those are just two figures 
to set the imagination whirling! And ready to talk 


For full details on Pacific Coast Markets, call THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


OUT OF 


FAMILIES EVERY SUNDAY 


for you, your products or services..."The Big 3!” The 3 big 
Coast newspapers that reach 1 out of every 2 families 
every Sunday. Joined together, they offer you 1-2-3 or 4 
colors...and at preferential rates! It’s a new name for 
these three combined newspapers ... this “Big 3,” but the 
advertising possibilities are proven. Study the record of 
the consistent advertisers and you'll see a record of in- 
creased schedules in 3 of the highest priced Sunday news- 
papers for readers in the United States. Yes, when folks 
pay 15¢ for a newspaper, it’s pretty good assurance these 
days they'll be read from section to section! And that 
means readership of your advertisement ! 


Department 


Store Sales in Selected U. S. Cities: 1939--1942 


Dept. Store 1942 1939-42 1939-1942 
Pop. Sales—1939 Est. Sales Sales Increase Sales Increas« 
Rank (Add 000) (Add 000) (Add 000) Percent 
$295,910 $358,832 $62,922 an.3 


112,656 158,125 45,469 40.4 
99,505 154,957 55,452 55.7 
107,081 134,563 27,482 25.7 
77,285 123,532 46,247 59.8 
77,437 116,362 38,925 50.3 
58,017 91,189 33,172 57.2 Perh: 
60,049 82,693 22,644 37.7 ' 
43,138 73,678 30,540 70.8 stairs 
37,296 71,468 34,172 91.6 
47,579 65,181 17,602 ' 37.0 
43,656 65,000 21,344 48.9 
38,575 58,346 19,771 51.3 
37,078 57,148 20,070 54.1 
36,174 47,585 11,411 31.5 
26,709 38,013 11,304 42.3 
20,200 34,947 14,747 73.0 
20,620 29,708 9,088 44.1 
10,633 22,548 11,915 112.1 
11,828 18,670 6,842 57.8 
10,814 17,995 7,181 66.4 
8,699 17,668 8,969 103.1 
9,283 15,138 5,855 63.1 
6,692 14,772 8,080 120.7 
9,106 14,278 5,172 56.8 
7,920 13,735 5,815 73.4 
7,230 11,145 3,915 54.1 
6,381 10,833 4,452 69.8 
5,297 7,605 2,308 43.6 
3,909 6,720 2.811 71.9 
4,119 6,084 1,965 47.7 
2,277 5,042 2,765 121.4 
2,636 4,412 1,776 67.4 


Population 
7,454,995 
1,504,277 
1,623,452 

770,816 
859,100 
878,336 
663,091 
816,048 
305,394 
368,302 
634,536 
587,472 
575,901 
387,710 
294,734 
177,662 
244,791 
306,087 
203,341 
267,583 
253,854 
164,27 
118,410 
144,332 
147,121 
88,039 
142,157 
114,996 
61,345 
78,029 
56,712 
71,275 


57,865 


New York City, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cleveland, O. 
Washington, D. C 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oakland & Berkeley, Calif. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Akron, O. 
Columbus, O. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
York, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. 


Sources: Pop. & 1939 Sales—U.S. Census, 1940. 
1942 Sales—estimated from Federal Reserve reports. 
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This table is not based on the purest form of statistical research. The sales for 1939 are strictly United States 
Census. The per cent of increase is from Federal Reserve. Total sales for 1942 are based on Federal Reserve’s 
percentage increases against the Census’ 1939 actual sales figures. Census and Federal Reserve do not necessarily 
use the same list of stores. Because the Census includes, for Chicago and Philadelphia, sales from the big 
mail order houses, those two cities have not been lis-ted. The legs to this table are not too strong, but they 
seem to be the best available, if you must compare today with pre-war. 


look into this rumor about New York. 

The first intimation that all was 
not well with New York came from 
the Census Bureau. It estimated the 
1942 population. The New York 
area, which has practically never 
known a loss in population, had 404,- 
000 fewer people in 1942 than in 
1940, the Bureau said. New York, un- 
like a lot of chambers of commerce, 
never has questioned the ability of the 
Census Bureau to count heads. But 
some market-minded citizens give it 
no credit in the field of intangible 
statistics. They claim the bureau is not 
good at guessing. The bureau's figure 
for New York, however, was not ex- 
actly a guess. It was based on regis- 
tration for sugar ration cards. To many 
New Yorkers, a sugar card was not 
vital to existence. Large numbers live 
in apartment hotels, using hotel dining 
rooms. Eating out is part of New 
York life. If you doubt that, try to 
get a table in the height of the lunch- 
eon or dinner hour. Coffee without 
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sugar is common in these parts. Des- 
sert comes from the bakery, the deli- 
catessen, the drug store, or the chain 
restaurant's retail store. “Business 
couple” is a term used extensively to 
describe whole sections of Manhat- 
tan. Most business couples prefer the 
cafe to the kitchen. We'd hate to say 
how many thousand apartment ovens 
have never fulfilled their normal func- 
tion of baking something. 

Sugar-card forecasting looked funny 
to the market men. But they weren't 
sure. And then rationing was extended 
to shoes and bacon and butter. New 
York went over to the school house 
and got its ration cards. It got 7,074,- 
500 of them. 

The city probably has lost popula- 
tion. Indications are that it has lost a 
little more than the number that has 
gone to war. The suburban area, how- 
ever, has increased. New York’s “big” 
industries are in the suburban area; 
the enormous ship building yards in 
Jersey, plants such as Federal and 


Todd; Western Electric across the 
river from New York; the Curtiss 
factory in Paterson; Grumman and Re- 
public airplane factories in Nassau 
County, Long Island; the brass and 
machine works in lower Connecticut. 

New York City’s population in 1940 
was 7,454,995. It sent about 431,600 
men to the armed services up to March 
31. (This figure is based on the ratio 
for the country as a whole. The actual 
figure is not available.) That would 
leave roughly 7,020,000 people, if 
there had been no other population 
change since 1940. 

But there has been at least one 
change, as the overworked obstetti- 
cians will testify. We know a young 
ensign who has been stationed in New 
York. He was slated for a transfer to 
foreign service, but the date for the 
change had not been set. When the 
change <3 gem to be imminent, he 
approached his superior officer. “Do 
you think, sir,” he said, “that my 
ders possibly could be held up 
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INDUSTRY TO SERVE OUR ARMED FORCES 
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MOBILIZING THE KNOW-HOW 


OF INDUSTRY’S 


Perhaps we think too much of know-how as an up- 
stairs talent which belongs to management, engineers, 
designers, chemists . . . the men who compose the 
“board of strategy” and do most of the thinking and 
planning for the men at the machines and on the 
assembly lines. To be sure, the major responsibility 
rests upstairs in management, but Warner & Swasey 
have proven that the “buck privates of industry” can 
swing into action . . . using their know-how as well as 
their hands to help win the war. 


Warner & Swasey, makers of turret lathes, realized 
that machinists all over the country were devising 
ingenious methods to lick production problems crop- 
ping up at their machines. Many of these ideas had 
far-reaching possibilities, but they were little more 
than pot shots at the Axis so long as they were ap- 
plied on the very small scale of one machine or one 
plant. So Warner & Swasey decided to mobilize the 
know-how of industry’s buck privates . . . encourage 
them to think beyond the instructions on their work 
sheets and pool their fighting ideas in a common 
know-how arsenal on which all shop men, all com- 
panies, engaged in war production could draw. 


They chose a slogan, “Ideas for Victory,” and de- 
signed a Victory Pin as a badge of merit for factory 
workers who come through with usable suggestions. 
The next step—interesting shop men in the campaign 
—held no problem for this company. Already veteran 
users of business papers, they started an extensive 
seties of advertisements in publications serving the 
metal-working industries. Each ad, spotlighting the 
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WAR EFFORT 


BUCK PRIVATES 


“W & S citation for men in industry,” features a 
lathe operator with a diagramed description of his 
award-winning idea. In addition, it invites all opera- 
tors, through their employers, to become readers of 
Blue Chips, newsy company bulletin in which the 
ideas are published. The men are further urged to 
become contributors as well as readers. 


Within a year, 20,000 new readers were placed on 
the mailing list. To date more than 400 citations have 
been made. One idea cut job time from 16 to 3 hours. 
One upped production 33%, another 20%. An ap- 
prentice’s idea added 31/ hours of tool life to each 
re-sharpening. A number of ideas reduced jobs to 
fewer operations than the work sheets called for. 
Thus, know-how which might be limited in its use 
by being restricted to its sources of origin, is circu- 
lated among 60,000 shop men. . . giving a terrific 
upward impact to the nation’s war production. 


The campaign emphasizes to an unusual degree the 
effectiveness of business papers as a medium to further 
industry’s wartime aims. The men the company 
wanted to reach are not, as a class, readers of business 
papers. Yet the messages, relayed to these men 
through management, brought a volume response 
such as might be expected from mass-circulation con- 
sumer media. Results such as these underscore our 
earlier findings about the increased attention being 
paid to business paper text and advertising these days 
—by men on the alert for ideas that will help them, 


and their companies, do their war production jobs 
better. 
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Population—1940 Census 
Less Men in Armed Forces (estimate) 
Balance 


Total Civilian Population—3/1/43 
Ration Books Issued Feb. 1943 
Plus Institutional Inmates 
Total 
Gain or Loss in Civilian Population 


Sources: Population—U. S. Census, 1940 


Plus Excess of Births over Deaths (5/1940 to 3/1943) 


March 1, 1943 


New York City Suburbs City & Suburban Ares 
7,454,995 5,501,296 12,956,29! 
431,600 307,200 738,800 
7,023,395 5,194,096 12,217,49! 
134,611 84,010 218,621 
7,158,006 5,278,106 12,436,112 
7,074,500 5,385,082 12,459,582 
38,489 110,462 148,951 
7,112,989 5,495,544 12,608,534 
45,017 217,438 172,421 


Births & Deaths—N.Y.C. Dept. of Health, State Bureaus of Vital Statistics 
Men in Armed Forces—estimated : 
Institutional Inmates—1940 Census (adjusted figures) 


Estimated Population of New York City and the Suburban Area 


til after the 20th of next month?” 

Commander Blank raised his head 
from the desk and said with a sug- 
gestion of annoyance: ‘My God, are 
you going to have a baby, too?” 

There have been more than 350,000 
babies in New York City since the 
1940 Census. And the excess of births 
over deaths has been 134,611 up to 
March 31. So if there had been no 
other change in population except sol- 
diers, sailors, and babies, the figure 
for New York would be roughly 7,- 
158,000 for 1943. 

Now let’s see how the ration card 
situation looks. There were 7,074,500 
cards issued. There are 38,489 perma- 
nent residents in New York City in- 
stitutions—none of whom is eligible 
for ration cards. That makes a total of 
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approximately 7,112,000 population. 
Or a loss in the city, over and above 
the exodus to the Army and Navy, 
of 45,000. That's one-half of one per 
cent of New York's population. And 
right now we would like to say to 
those 45,000: “All is forgiven. Please 
come home!’ New York could use 
those people now. 

That figure looks conservative to us 
New Yorkers. On May Ist, 1942, 
there were 80,000 apartments avail- 
able for rental in New York City. On 
May Ist, 1943, there were only 29,- 
000. Since the first of the year, thou- 
sands of married draftees have given 
up their apartments. Some 80,000 
families have parked their furniture 
in 405 New York warehouses for the 
duration. Warehouse space is practi- 


business activity. 


prising 109,833 busy folks . 
to buy the things you sell. 


Winston-Salem 
Postal Receipts 
Jump 25% In Year! 


—Uncle Sam’s post office did a bang-up business during the year 
ending June 30—receipts amounting to $639,505.31—up 25% over 
the preceding year—which “ain’t hay” as a statistic depicting 


—But that’s not unusual for this metropolitan market . . 
. . working at good pay. . 


—You, too, can find good business hunting here by cultivating 
this market through the columns of the 


Journal and Sentinel 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


. com- 
. well able 


cally gone. But instead of releasing 
apartments, the supply has diminished. 

In the suburbs, the picture is really 
a rosy one. Table B (above) shows a 
gain in civilian population of 217,438, 
based on ration books plus institution- 
al inmates. It works out to an increase 
of 172,421 civilian population for the 
city and suburban area. That alone is 
a city the size of Miami—pre-war. In 
any other American market, the old- 
timers would admit that there were a 
few strangers in town. 


There’s a Reason for It! 


“Manhattan Headache’”’ was the title 
of an article in the April 10th Satar- 
day Evening Post. Frederick Tisdale, 
the author, mentioned an alleged 
alarming number of vacancies in small 
shops on Fifth Avenue between 42nd 
Street and 59th Street. Here are 17 
blocks of the most expensive floor 
space in the world. 

We sent a couple of investigators 
from our research department to count 
the stores and the vacancies. They 
found ten vacant ground-level stores 
in those 17 blocks—all of them small 
frontage stores. One of the vacancies 
was an office of the American Express 
Co. This company quite definitely has 
not gone out of business, but its Fifth 
Avenue foreign tourist trade is shot. 

Mr. Tisdale also saw a ghost in the 
policy of Vincent Astor in selling out 
his high rental apartment buildings 
and investing in places where middle- 


class families live. Even a man who 
ccesn't have to pay the Astor income 
what 


tax might possibly understand 
the tax situation is doing to high - 
comes. Who is going to pay $1°/,000 
a year for a roof when the war 3 
over! 

Quick thinkers sometimes ge‘ tan 
gled in percentage figures. D 
ment store increases have laid © few 
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SEATTLE ... HOME PORT 
OF THE NORTH PACIFIC FISHING FLEET 


Ento the turbulent waters of the North 
Pacific sail hundreds of rugged fishing 
boats to harvest MORE THAN HALF OF ALL 
NoRTH AMERICA’S CANNED FISH PRODUCTS! 
Salmon alone is a $50,000,000 industry in 
BERING oS this area. Seattle is supply base for most 

of this vast North Pacific operation. Prod- 

ucts of the fleet flow through Seattle, and 
here is where the fishermen own their 
homes — where their boats are built, re- 
paired and provisioned. Today, as it goes 
about its regular business, the fishing fleet 
patrols Northern waters. Fishing is a 
huge industry contributing millions to 
the PERMANENT prosperity of Seattle! 
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c. . SEATTLE is more than one of HEAD AND SHOULDERS galls ABOVE ALL SEATTLE PAPERS 
ho America’s richest war-time markets. While it ranks M 
among the leaders in war production, it has ample 
at resources for continued growth. Seattle has become 
“ America’s 18th city through development of fishing, 
00 timber, agriculture, sea trade. Yet even these resources THE 
ie —_ carcely been touched. This remarkable city 
‘serves a substantial place in your plans— present S T 
~ and future! The TIMES is Seattle’s “home-town” EATTLE IMES 
rt- Paper — preferred in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. Seattle, Washington 
cw Represeni:d by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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No. of 
Establishments 

New York City 26,651 
Manhattan 18,949 
Bronx 1,082 
Brooklyn 4,910 
Queens 1,344 
Richmond 166 
8,476 
2,335 
4,511 


Chicago 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 
Cleveland 2,330 
Los Angeles 4,022 
San Francisco 2,172 
Pittsburgh 1,063 


Comparison of Manufacturing Plants 
in New York City & Other Large Cities 
in the United States 


Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1939. 


Value of 
Manufactured 
Goods 
$4,108,7 50,275 
2,618,700,898 

115,752,382 
879,578,728 
423,431,391 
80,286,876 
2,842,572,053 
1,582,619,497 
1,418,256,304 
881,629,869 
662,874,075 
313,252,639 
357,616,446 


No. of 
Wage Earners 
512,666 
300,102 
18,577 
135,422 
52,485 

6,080 
347,839 
182,372 
196,356 
112,092 

80,963 
31,788 
43,631 


Taste C 


traps. A town that has gained only 
21% in department store sales in the 
years between 1939 and 1942 looks 
like slim pickin’s compared to one that 
shows an increase of 121%. That is, 
if you don’t look behind percentages. 

Take New York City and Norfolk, 
Va. It would take Norfolk, with its 
121% increase, 24 years of wartime 
selling to turn over as much merchan- 
dise as New York City (21% in- 
crease) sold in 1942 alone. Maybe 
you're only interested in increases. In 
dollars and cents, that Norfolk in- 
crease is puny compared to New 
York's increase. After all, it’s cash 
(we hope) that gets into cash regis- 
ters, not percentages. 


No Ghosts, but More Money! 


We don’t object to your being im- 
pressed by these heavy percentage in- 
creases. We're impressed, too. Nor- 
folk, Charleston, San Diego, and Long 
Beach are really something right now. 
But when the war is over, the fleet's 
not in, the uniform is packed on the 
top closet shelf, they aren't going to 
be quite the same. In your amazement 
at the mushroom growth of some of 
these towns, don't forget that New 
York's $63,000,000 increase is in 
money! The total wartime sales of 
only a few cities are equal to New 
York's imcreases. Ghost town? Unh. 
unh. Ghosts don’t pack that kind of 
pocketbook. 

New York is a white-collar city. 
Look at the office buildings. Detroit is 
industrial. But for every factory in De- 
troit, New York City has ten. New 
York is small industry, Detroit is big 
industry. There are 26,651 manufac- 
turing plants in New York City, of 
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which 96% employ less than 1,000 
persons each. Of Detroit's 2,335 fac- 
tories, 64% employ more than 1,000 
persons each. Detroit's billion and a 
half value of manufactured goods is 
matched by New York City’s four bil- 
lion. 

These industrial figures are all pre- 
war—1939 Census. But they explain 
some of the wartime differences. The 
big establishments are the first to feel 
the war's industrial impetus. Even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, automotive plants 
were being changed over for war. 
There was a sudden and terrific influx 
of workers. 

New York's small plants had none 
of this. Their switch to war covered a 
longer period. The work was largely 
subcontracts. The same men who made 
civilian goods are now making war 
goods at the same bench and lathe and 
machine. There was no shattering 
change in the population or economic 
status. It took a while to absorb the 
unemployed. It was months before the 
want-ad sections of the newspapers be- 
gan clamoring for help. But now for 
a long time the supply has been com- 
pletely inadequate. Skilled and un- 
skilled workers simply can’t be found 
to fill the jobs. 

New York is not a boom town. It 
never has been. It doesn’t hit bottom 
in a depression, nor jump sky-high 
in a war. For the benefit of our well- 
wishers, if any, we'd like to suggest 
that it’s a healthy position to be in. 
But don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing that because New York is not a 
roaring, raving riveter’s paradise, it 
isn’t doing all right for itself. 

New York has not turned into a 
madhouse. We haven't any shack 
colonies, trailer cities, or war workers 


sleeping on the city hall steps. The 
city doesn’t look much different, ex- 
cept that Fifth Avenue caters to a 
million odd fewer automobiles. But 
that’s gasoline shortage, not hard tmes, 
New York is too big to show quick 
change. What other city in America 
could have added 326,000 families in 
the none-too-delectable decade of the 
’30’s, as New York did, without know- 
ing until Census figures were pub- 
lished whether it had gained or lost 
population! 

There is a lot of current population 
that doesn’t get statistical considera- 
tion. It is made up of soldiers and 
sailors. Some other cities look more 
like war camps. For example, the 
Marines tell you that in San Diego a 
young man in mufti doesn’t dare go 
out at night. 

The New York area’s 13,000,000 
people can absorb a lot of uniforms 
without showing it. But you can't 
dodge the service men on our streets. 
Inside the city limits there are camps 
and colleges and training centers, 
Army and Navy offices, Army and 
Navy hospitals, posts, forts, and other 
military bases that keep tens of thou- 
sands of service men too busy for a 
night out. 


Swarming with Service Men 


Men on leave and furlough flock to 
this city from every section of the east- 
ern seaboard. Trains and busses are 
loaded with them—men on orders, go- 
ing places, and men looking for a few 
days of fun. Men from the backwoods 
who never saw a skyscraper before. 
And men who have seen every big city 
in the world. French sailors, English 
and Canadian flyers, Scotch generals in 
skirts and baton, tars from His Maj: 
esty’s Navy, soldiers from New Zea- 
land and Australia. Next to home, 
they would rather come to New York 
than any other place in the world. And 
they certainly do come! 

This spirited (we hope) defense of 
the home town is in no way a cry of 
anguish. Most of the people who still 
have merchandise to sell, or who hope 
to have again some day, are at least 
moderately conscious of our current 
prosperity. They are still spending 
their advertising dough in New York. 
We haven't any kick. But we dont 
want this scuttlebutt about hard times 
to run away with itself. We dont 
want Chicago and Minneapolis and 
Birmingham and Flint and Oshkosh 
to think any worse of us than usual. 
We have a pretty strong conviction 
that this town is in a real healthy state. 
We're not putting on fat too fast. And 
when the war is over, we'll go right 
along, with business pretty much 4 
usual! 
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NEWSPAPER 


1 NEW YORK NEWS 

2 CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

3 NEW YORK MIRROR 

4 PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 

5 NEW YORK TIMES 

6 BOSTON POST 

7 DETROIT FREE PRESS 

8 KANSAS CITY TIMES 

9 NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
10 CHICAGO SUN 
11_______ BOSTON RECORD 
12__ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
13_______LOS ANGELES TIMES 
14_______LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

15 PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


16_____ PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
7 CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
18 SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
19 __DES MOINES REGISTER 
ao WASHINGTON POST 
21___BALTIMORE SUN 
PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


——___ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


SB rors 


e————NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 


First 25 Morning Newspapers 
in the United States 


ESTABLISHED AGE 


1919 
1847 
1924 
1829 
1851 
1831 
1831 
1901 
1841 
1941 
1813 
1852 
1881 
1903 
1870 
1786 
1845 
1880 
1849 
1877 
1837 
1850 
1837 
1868 


——____MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 1840 


24 YEARS 
9g ” 


102 

19 MONTHS 
130 YEARS 
ie 
62 

40 

73 

157 

98 

63 

94 

66 

106 

93 

106 

75 

103 


Bosed on circulation figures from pub- 


lishers’ statements fo the ABC for six 
months’ period ending March 31,1943. 


St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National 
Representatives: Atlanta, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, 
los Angeles, Memphis, New York, 


Alreaay the 
Ut largest 


morning newspaper 
in the United States! 


What other newspaper ever came 
so far—so fast — so solidly? 
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Like the famed country mouse, this pretty girl is preparing for the long hungry winter by preserving her Victory 
Garden results in a G-E dehydrator. Notice the “before and after” string beans in the picture at the right. 


Appliance Field Hustles to Meet 
Demand for Home Dehydrators 


G-E, Stewart-Warner, Sears Roebuck, Metropolitan Device Co. and 


Bailey Lumber Co. are among the firms that now have WPB- 


approved models of home dehydrators. Major problems are to 


design the product without using prohibitive quantities of critical 


materials, and to educate the public in its proper use. 


BY R. 


MAGINE getting up from a meal 

of a small red leaf, a tiny heap 

of gray powder, a few shredded 

strings, and a dab of green paste, 
fully satisfied and thinking what a 
smart little woman the wife is, as you 
reach for a glass of whitish powder 
or small yellow crystals. 

Imagine it, indeed—for this is a 
1943 streamlined pre-shrunk ‘‘square 
meal.,”’ 

The red petal is a dehydrated to- 
mato, the gray powder, at the touch 
of the wand, becomes rich roast beef 
hash, the paste a generous helping of 
peas, the shreds, mashed potatoes. 
You'll have a choice of a glass of milk 
or lemonade to accompany your meal. 

How does the meal taste? Fine. 
As appetizing and as interesting as 
much of the canned food you are ac- 
customed to eating, often as tasty as 
the fresh foods themselves. Not only 
the flavor, but also the nutritive value 
and the all-important vitamins are re- 
tained. 

And while you are eating, you have 
plenty to chew on—for dehydrated 
food is one of the war's prize babies, 
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a blue ribbon winner, which shows 
every sign of becoming an industry 
starlet. 

Dehydrated foods are not new. 
During World War I, United States 
dehydrators sent 80,000,000 pounds 
of dehydrated vegetables overseas. But 
at the end of the war, housewives re- 
fused to buy the foods, and the new 
plants were forced to shut down. 

Sporadic efforts were made to te- 
vive the industry, but the spotty his- 
tory of this commercial method of pre- 
serving foods is strewn with red ink, 
and with unpalatable and unsalable 
products. Two decades passed before 
the technical discoveries of the youth- 
ful frozen food field were applied to 
dehydration. 

Today, new technical developments, 
better products, and well rounded ad- 
vertising programs are making the in- 
dustry zoom. Great impetus also has 
been given by government interest and 
activity, as well as by large govern- 
ment purchases for military and Lend- 
Lease use. 

This summer many housewives not 


only will buy dehydrated foods, but 


will make them—for home dehydra. 
tion is making its debut among the 
thousands of Victory Gardners who 
have no other means of conserving 
their crops. 

At present, attention is concentrated 
on seeing that housewives ob@in home 
type dehydrators to preserve the pro- 
duce of their Victory Gardens. 

First step was taken by the War 
Production Board, which approved 
the manufacture of over 100,000 do- 
mestic dehydrators. These will be 
sold to the public under some type of 
rationing or priority, for the total 
number produced will not be suffi 
cient to supply the demand. Cast 
will range from under $10 to $80 pet 
unit, and production is scheduled 90 
that the units will be ready in time 
to process the crops as they come off 
the farms and out of the Victory Gar- 
dens. 

The major problem is materials— 
for ideas and patterns for home type 
dehydrators are cropping up in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

To solve this problem, the Depatt- 
ment of Agriculture is supplying from 
its present allotments the “controlled 
materials” required to make the de 
hydrators. Critical materials have been 
kept to a minimum. About 15 tons 
of copper, 225 tons of carbon ind sili- 
con steels, 8 tons of zinc, and 1 ton 
of nichrome for heating coils will be 
used in the program. Officials be 
lieve that 20,000 board-feet of Jum- 
ber and 15,000 square feet 0! window 
glass also will be used. 
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THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


ROCK 77,000 CRADLES 


GUIDES THE HANDS THAT 


l 


when The Press decided to add still further interest and 
authority to its “Our Children” department. In other 
words, it wanted to give readers a crib-side, blow-by- 
blow account of the joys and problems of raising a baby. 


is the “Cradle Roll’. Mothers who register their babies 


receive, with the compliments of The Press, regular 
bulletins on child care that extend right through the 
toddler stage. Since the “Cradle Roll” started, eight 
years ago, more than 77,000 grateful mothers have 
availed themselves of this helpful service. 


A 
SCRI>PS-HOWARD 


WSPAPER 


2. A CANDIDATE WAS FOUND who filled the bill to 
a T. Taking over the department even before her baby 
was born, she has carried readers through every phase 
of young motherhood. As she herself puts it, “I virtually 
write my column with young Timmy in my lap.” 


* * * 


LET CYNICAL MALES scoff all they like. Yet the fact 
remains that a good many more men are reading the 
women’s pages of the Cleveland newspapers than will 
openly admit it. 

This is no reflection on the masculinity of Cleveland 
men. Rather, it’s a tribute to the editors of Cleveland’s 
newspapers. Practicing the friendly, intimate type of 
journalism they’re noted for, they see no reason why 
the women’s pages should be barred to men any more 
than the sports pages should be forbidden territory for 
women. 

In the case of The Press the high read-through which 
the entire paper receives and the reputation which it 
enjoys have brought forth a new word—Presstige. It 
means power to do good; power to move goods. 


The editor of “Our Children” department says babies are 
on the march in Cleveland. And so is the circulation of The 
Press. It’s larger than ever before, and two-thirds of it is 
home delivered. Put this force behind any worth-while idea, 


product or service, and something is bound to happen. 


\\ vegetables and fruits 


caw \ 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. urges its friends to enjoy this summer’s 
crops next winter by dehydrating today. It’s patriotic; it’s practical. 


Production quotas are being dis- 
tributed among approximately a dozen 
companies. 

General Electric Co., Stewart-War- 
ner Corp., Sears Roebuck & Co., Met- 
ropolitan Device Co., Brooklyn, and 
the Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. 
Va., are among the companies that 
have submitted models now approved 
by the WPB’s office of production re- 
search and development. 

The home dehydrators are manu- 
factured in various shapes. One is 3’ 
tall and about 2’ square — designed 
for use in a farm kitchen. Another 
is 3’ tall and about 11%’ square, in- 
tended to stand on a kitchen table. 


Variety in Home-Type Unit 


Each has a heating element beneath 
a tier of trays and a fan to circulate 
the air. General Electric's model is 
thermostatically controlled. About 
one-third of the 100,000, however, 
are being made without a fan, based 
on the theory that some purchasers 
will use their own electric fans instead. 

Metropolitan Device Co. has an- 
nounced that it will introduce a new 
line of these appliances, but that it is 
still experimenting with plywood, 
solid wood and composition board. 
Already it has released one model 
through department store outlets. The 
first company that offered the home 
dehydrators for sale, according to re- 
ports, is Lansdowne & Moody, Hous- 
ton, Tex. They are selling a hard 
wood and fibre cabinet unit for $5.95 
in the Texas area. 

Department stores in several of the 
large cities have advertised small, ex- 
pensive models, and furniture dealers 
as well as electrical appliance dealers 
and distributors eagerly awaiting new 
products, are trying to stock as many 
dehydrators as they can obtain. Sears 
Roebuck & Co. has announced that 
they will have available a small kit- 
chen type unit for under $10. 

Of the larger electrical appliance 
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companies, Stewart-Warner has an- 
nounced that it will produce a dehy- 
drating unit, and General Electric cur. 
rently is starting its production run. 

H. L. Andrews, vice-president in 
charge of G-E’s Appliance & Mer- 
chandise Department has stated that 
the company will manufacture several 
thousand electrically heated and ther- 
mostatically controlled home type de- 
hydrators, which are expected to re- 
tail at $39.95 each. 

The General Electric dehydrator 
was developed under the direction of 
Dr. Donald K. Tressler, in charge of 
food research for the Consumers’ In- 
stitute. 

Two-thirds of a bushel of fruit or 
root vegetables, such as apples, beets, 
etc., or a bushel of greens, such as 
swiss chard, spinach, etc., may be pro- 
cessed simultaneously in the Gen- 


Cinderella was a lucky 
girl. In 1943 she prob- 
ably would have been 
converted into a_ de- 
hydrated pumpkin in 
one of these kitchen- 
model dehydrators . . 


eral Electric home type dehydrators, 

The General Electric unit has q 
wood frame, with masonite pressed 
wood sides. It has a heat: resistani fan 
for air circulation. A nichrome wire 
heating element with thermostat pro- 
vides the all-important heat control. 

Earliest and most ardent enthusiasts 
of the idea of home dehydration are 
the state experimental stations, the 
schools of agriculture, and many of 
the utility companies. 

The research staffs of the TVA and 
the University of Tennessee have de- 
veloped two new types of dehydra. 
tion equipment for home use, tenta- 
tively termed “‘kitchen’’ and “Victory” 
models. Constructed with the small 
Victory Garden home owner in mind, 
these units are simply constructed and 
easy to use. A primary consideration 
in the development of these units has 
been to hold the cost of the dehydra- 
tor to a point within the means of the 
average family. Materials for con- 
structing the “kitchen” model cost ap- 
proximately $10—excluding the fan, 
which can be a standard 10” or 12” 
household fan. Materials for the 
“Victory” model cost about $10, 
which includes an allowance of $3 for 
a small 8” fan. 

Technicians of the University and 
of the TVA—also have developed two 
other models; a porch unit, with a 
capacity of about one bushel for large 
farm families, and a large community 
dehydrator (capacity about 50 bush- 
els), which is now undergoing exten- 
sive testing in four rural communities. 

The University of Tennessee and 
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To Remember DETROIT By 


Of course Detroit is booming but we’re more concerned with 
the booming of Detroit’s guns across the Mediterranean. 


Nearly 600,000 workers are turning out billions of dollars 
worth of parts and bombers. Yes, they’re making lots of 
money but these workers are more concerned with the “pay” 
loads the planes will carry than with the pay envelopes 
they collect. 

Detroit will give the world something to remember it by 
—a speedier victory, a quicker peace, a better world to live in. 

If production is the key to freedom from want, then Detroit 
can certainly show the way. 

Yes, Detroit will be remembered, both by the country’s 
enemies and by those who realize the key role Detroit will 
play in the post-war world. 


Fourth city of the country, catching up to the third, yet 
easily covered by the one newspaper identified with Detroit’s 
industrial era — The News — that’s the situation to remem- 
ber about Detroit. 


Largest ABC Recognized 
Home Delivered Newspaper 
Circulation in America. 


The Detroit News 


110 East 42nd St. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


A.B. ©. Week-day Circulation, 392,148 Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers Sunday Circulation, 479,474 
New York: DAN A, CARROLL 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


Tribune Tower 


the TVA have been active not only in 
developing dehydrator models but in 
carrying out an extensive educational 
program. Several hundred teachers 
and agricultural specialists have just 
completed a series of three-day schools 
at the university, featuring detailed 
steps in the construction and opera- 
tion of the units. When Dr. G. A. 
Shuey, of the University, pioneer in 
lhe development of home type units, 
recently wrote a bulletin on the topic, 
17,000 copies were exhausted by di- 
rect and spontaneous requests for 
copies within two months. 

The Georgia Power Co., in con- 


juncuon with the Georgia Experiment 
Station, has developed a unit which 
can be built at home for about $20. 
A leaflet which reproduces detailed 
construction drawings, specifications, 
a bill of materials, and construction 
hints, is now available, free of charge, 
to interested people. An additional 
feature of the Georgia model is that 
it can be used later as a base-type kit- 
chen storage unit. 

The laboratories of the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture have 
evolved a home-made-type food dehy- 
drator obtaining heat from nine 100- 
watt electric light bulbs and air cir- 
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Milwaukee Journal ——— 
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Lhese Days- Every A Schedule 


should include the 


Omaha World-Herald 


The Omaha World-Herald is being included in 
a whale of a lot of “A” schedules these days—be- 
cause its area is one of the richest “per home” 
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culation from an electric tan A 
wooden cabinet, made from 1” x 2” 
finished lumber which may be sal- 
vaged from crates or boxes, is the 
basis for the dehydrator which pro- 
vides seven trays, each 24” square. for 
holding food. According to a uni- 
versity bulletin, the dehydrator can be 
constructed almost entirely of ma. 
terials which are readily available at 
home. 

The College of Agriculture at Da- 
vis, Calif., has prepared complete 
plans for farm fruit dehydrators, with 
a capacity of about 4 tons of fruit per 
24 hours. 

These are just a few examples of 
the work being accomplished by the 
universities, the utilities, and the ex- 
periment stations, in speeding the 
progress of home dehydration. 


Education Is Important, Too 


In addition to the problem of get- 
ting materials, the other key problem 
facing the field today is one of edu- 
cation. Dehydration is a simple pro- 
cess, but there are tricks. Food must 
be properly prepared, blanched, sul- 

hured. Temperature must be watched 
and controlled. At the early stages of 
the process, a temperature as high as 
180° may be used. When the food 
is partially dry, the temperature must 
be reduced to 150° or less, depending 
on the food being processed. The de- 
hydrated foods must be kept in pack- 
ages impervious to moisture vapor 
and stored in the coolest place pos- 
sible, if the palatability, color and 


and “per farm!” vitamin content of the foods is to be 


retained. Re-hydrating must be done 
correctly. 
Both the success of home dehydra- 


Notice: Nebraska’s farm income for 1942 was 
60% above that of the previous year! Omaha 
bank clearing gains are among the highest in the 


‘ ' 
97% coverage of the nation! 


Omaha metropolitan area. 


READ BY 43% OF 
THE 426,683 FAMIL- 
1ES IN ALL 93 NE- 
BRASKA COUNTIES— 
AND 10 IN IOWA 


COVERAGE? The Best! 97% coverage of the 
metropolitan Omaha market! 43% coverage in all 
93 Nebraska counties, plus 10 Iowa counties. 


INFLUENCE IN ITS MARKET? Outstand- 
ing! It was the Omaha World-Herald that origi- 
nated and “put over’ Nebraska’s famous scrap 
drive that later became the pattern for the nation. 
This activity won for the Omaha World-Herald 
the famed Pulitzer Prize! 


Likewise—it can help you “sell” your story to 
these thousands of rich City-Town-Farm homes. 


DAILY, 193,809; SUNDAY, 184,737 


6 Months Average Ending March 31, 1943 


ABC 


One of the Nation's Great Newspapers 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Nat'l Representatives: New York—Chicago—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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tion and the public’s appetite for com- 
mercially dehydrated products depend 
on the success of this education. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued material on the subject, and 
many of the Department of Agricul- 


ture home economists now touring the 


country are teaching dehydration as 
well as canning. The utilities, unt- 
versities, and state departments of 
agriculture are also sending out 1 
structors, and are issuing quantities of 
bulletins both on getting the equip- 
ment together, and preparing and de- 
hydrating the food. . 
General Electric is furnishing, with 
each unit sold, step-by-step instruction 
in the dehydration of all types of food 
which can be successfully dehy:|rated. 
Special demonstrations will be held 
throughout the country. Sear Roe- 
buck and other producers are p! :nning 
similar programs. 
Women’s national magazines afe 
running informative material in theit 
editorial columns. Newspap: are 
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a You hear a lot of conversation about the rise of Newsweek .. .“‘In five years, circulation increased 74%... 
ai- now more than a half million readers. From twenty-second to fifth place in advertising revenue among 
of §{ general magazines. Wow!” There’s nothing “wow” about it. It was bound to happen. For Newsweek 
a plugged a number of holes in American journalism at a time when they needed plugging ...a time when 
ip- news became more important to people than it had ever been. It filled the need for a 
de- news magazine that would handle news, issues, men objectively, fairly ...with no 
th axes to grind. It published not news warmed over, but news-significance. It 
on introduced signed opinions, written by men of authority...Lindley on Washington, 
. Pratt on War, Moley on National Affairs, Robey on Economics, Politics, Business. The 
eld holes Newsweek filled were many ...the “Periscope,” forecasting the future 
0€- with 88% accuracy ...‘Postwar Horizons” with its revealing discussions of our 
" world of tomorrow. In times like these, with a book like this, Newsweek 
are couldn’t help becoming a dominant force in American thought almost overnight. 
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using their food pages to sell the 
idea and the methods. Advertising is 
playing a rather negligible role, large- 
ly because the individual company’s 
production quota does not seem to 
warrant big advertising appropria- 
tions. 

The utilities are doing a bang-up 
job in educating the public. Take, 
for example, the case of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 

As the early crops of Victory Gar- 
den vegetables arrived at maturity and 
the first fruits of Northern California 
orchards or home gardens ripened, 
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newspaper readers throughout this sec- 
tion of the state began to see adver- 
tisements—in almost 500 weekly and 
daily publications—suggesting home 
dehydration of unusued surpluses. The 
advertisements were prepared and 
sponsored by the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 

Copy sold the idea that ‘‘dehydra- 
tion of fruits and vegetables is easy to 
do at home,” and added ‘Build or 
buy a dehydrator or share one with 
your neighbor.” 

By mid-June, only a few weeks after 
the appearance of the opening adver- 
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Here are the 10 Largest Daily Newspapers in Texas: 


Newspaper 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Dallas News 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram (morning) 


San Antonio News ..... 


Houston Press 


San Antonio Express . .. 
San Antonio Light .... 
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1. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Fort Worth Star-Telegram (evening) 
- 
8 
9 
10 


*Daily Circulation 


124,756 
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“Figures from March 31, 1943, Publishers’ Statements to the A. B. C. 


HOUSTON NOW IN 


For years the largest city in Texas and second largest in the 
South, Houston is now in the BIG-city class with 513,235 


population in the corporate city limits, according to the num- 


ber of War Ration Books issued in February this year. To sell 


or tell Houston—use The Houston Chronicle. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 


National Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 


tu ad IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR THE 31st CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


tisements, Pacific Gas & Electric Com. 
pany’s Farm Service Department, 
the utility's headquarters in San Frag. 
cisco, had distributed 60,000 copies oj 
the free booklet on home dehydration 
offered in the announcement. Distr. 
bution of the booklet was in Norther 
California primarily, but more than 
1,000 inquiries came in from many 
sections of the United States and 
Canada. 

A strong follow-up campaign oj 
newspaper, poster, and truck-card ad. 
vertising, and tie-in copy by commer. 
cial producers of the dehydrators, will 
drive home the message of food con- 
servation by dehydration during the 
summer harvest months. New pamph- 
lets on methods and instruction will 
support the program. 

A number of manufacturers—lum- 
ber companies, manufacturers of stoves 
and electrical goods, etc—in North- 
ern California, are starting to produce 
the model described in the P. G. & E. 
pamphlet for purchase by those con- 
sumers who cannot or do not wish to 
make it themselves. 

The Georgia Power Co. is conduct- 
ing a very similar project and is bas- 
ing its campaign on distribution of 
“Round the Home,” their utility house 
magazine, which has extensive distti- 
bution throughout the state of Georgia. 


After V-Day, What? 


There is much speculation on tl. 
possibility of post-war acceptance of 
home dehydration. The Farm Service 
Department of Pacific Gas & Electric 
says, in effect, that home dehydration 
will not continue after the war. On 
the other hand, some of the large 
appliance manufacturers believe that 
home dehydration will be an addition- 
al selling point for thermostatically 
controlled stoves. Experiment station 
authorities also believe that home de- 
hydration is here to stay. 

The one major criticism of the home 
dehydrating campaign is that it may 
prejudice the post-war commercial de- 
hydration market, due to inefficient 
home drying and bad results. The 
answer to this criticism is two-fold: 
First, educate the people to do a good 
home dehydration job, at least for the 
duration. Second, since the post-war 
acceptance of dehydrated foods de 
pends entirely on the commercial de- 
hydrator manufacturers, they must per 
fect the process and sell the public on 
dehydrated foods through intelligent 
educational work and through advet- 
tising. 


(This is the first of two articles on 
dehydration. The second wll de 
with commercial dehydration. } 
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HerE 1S Mr. John P. Landreth, president of the Spring 
Packing Corporation, Chicago, bringing in his subscription, 
in person, to Nation’s Business. (Yes, the picture is slightly 
exaggerated. ) 


We welcome Mr. Landreth as the 400,000th subscriber to 
Nation’s Business. 


We regard him as a shining example of the kind of men 
who have made Nation’s Business the MOST WANTED of 
all general business magazines. 


Nation’s Business is the original interpreter of Washington’s 
moves and measures. It is influential, not only because it is 
read in Washington, but, more significantly, because it is 
read by leading business men back home, too. Last month 
alone, executives of big and little businesses, in large and 
small towns, paid $103,000 for subscriptions to Nation’s 
Business. 


So, if you want to talk to business, please remember this... 


Of all general business publications, only 
NATION’S BUSINESS reaches enough people 
in enough places to really cover 
the huge business market. 


Choose the leader... 


Advertising Spreads Practical Ideas 


For Relieving Chokes in Production 


Warner & Swasey’s “Ideas for Victory” campaign represents war- 


time advertising at its best: advertising mounted solidly on the 


concept of contributing to the fight for freedom by exploiting time- 


and-money saving ideas, emanating from production-line workers. 


BY D. M. 


PATTISON 


Sales Manager, The Warner & Swasey Co. 


Cleveland 


EVER in all history has the 

worker on the home front 

been such an important link 

in the chain of ultimate vic- 
tory. 

Modern, highly mechanized, global 
warfare demands a constant stream of 
ships, guns, tanks, aircraft, and ve- 
hicles to equip the fighting forces and 
to replace equipment lost or destroyed 
in battle. 

To produce the countless items 
needed on the war front, thousands 
upon thousands of untrained workers 
from all walks of life have to be em- 
ployed by war industries. Many of 
these people never saw the inside of 
an industrial plant. They need train- 
ing and experience to do this tre- 
mendous job. 

As builders of machine tools, we 
have always thought in terms of ef- 
ficient production. We have long 
realized the importance of the men 
who operate the machines we build. 
One of the activities of our sales pro- 
motion department is the development 
of material designed to help opera- 
tors accomplish more and better pro- 
duction with less effort. 

Over a period of years, contact with 
shop men has been maintained 
through our operators’ newspaper, 
“Blue Chips,” now reaching 60,000 
operators all over the country. This 
newspaper serves primarily as a me- 
dium for the interchange of practical 
ideas contributed by the operators 
themselves. 

Searching for a way to help the war 
effort outside of our own plant, we 
felt that the encouragement of more 
men to use their heads as well as their 
hands would be the answer. Stem- 
ming directly from this thinking is 
the “Ideas for Victory’’ campaign, 
which is focused directly at shop 
men who operate turret lathes. 
Its principal purpose is to stimulate 
the operator to think of ways to do his 
job better, faster, and easier. 

Past experiences in our own shop 
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and the shops of our customers has 
proved to us that many operators, by 
using a little ingenuity and resource- 
fulness, develop practical methods for 
doing their jobs. In many instances 
when tools and appliances are not 
available, they apply their own ideas 
and complete the jobs with the equip- 
ment at hand. Many of the ideas are 
not brand new; but they are new to 
the men who devise them, and they 
could be valuable to thousands of 


other operators in the Nation’s war 
plants. 

The “Ideas for Victory’ campaign 
serves as an incentive to the resource. 
ful shop men. To the men who con. 
tribute practical, time-saving, produc. 
tion-increasing ideas, gold ‘Victory 
Pins” are awarded by Warne & 
Swasey. The crossbar on the pin is 
engraved with the operator’s name. 

Award-winning ideas are published 
in “Blue Chips” and explained in 
complete mechanical detail with both 
photographic and graphic illustrations, 
An extensive campaign in business pa- 
pers features award winners and in- 
vites other.shop men to receive ‘Blue 
Chips” and to participate in this pro- 
gram. 

As a result, circulation of ‘Blue 
Chips” increased by 20,000 during the 
past year. In this way, then, the ideas 
are exposed to shop men throughout 
the country. Thus we feel that the 


“Don’t be surprised, Doctor, if when you look for a job in 
private industry, they ask you what experience you've had 
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transit advertisers 


get a place in the sun 
oo ALL SUMMER LONG & 


Many media lose circulation or some degree 
of effectiveness during the summer months. 
But not Transitads. For both ridership and 
readership are UP. Which assures full cir- 
culation —- full effectiveness — full striking 
power, all summer long. 


Strong striking power right where you want it, 
too — focused on active industrial markets 
with huge buying power reserves. Full ad- 
vertising coverage concentrated on indus- 
trial workers who have such large shares of 
spendable income. 


‘Today the people who have the most money 
to spend are those who do the most riding 
on transit vehicles. ‘That includes a lot of 
women, too. Women have always been the 
“buyers.” They are the riders—in a far 
greater percentage than ever before. 


With Transitads you reach them as they ride to 
work, and to market. No other medium 
covers this moving market as closely or as 
efficiently as Transitads — the medium that 
has no “summer slump.” 
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CHICAGO: 400 N. MICHIGAN AVE = 


Vatinal \RANSITADS Dee 


NEW YORK : 366 MADISON AVE. 


An NTI representative will be glad to give 
you complete information on how you can 
cover any of the 41 Major Markets, and 
what it will cost. He will tell you what you 
can get for any given amount of money you 
have to spend. You'll be interested in how 
Transitads can be tailored to meet your 
requirements, now. 


Start a test campaign —one that can be extended 
and enlarged later, if results warrant it. 
Start it whenever you wish (no rigid clos- 
ing dates); wherever you wish (we can 
offer you a large part of the national urban 
market.) 


There has always been a lot of business to 
be had in the summer months — now you 
can get your share of it, with Transitads — 


the medium that doesn’t slip into summer: 


slump. 


For full particulars, write, telegraph or 
telephone any National Transitads office. 
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BOSTO: PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE WASHINGTON DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 
CINCIN® Ay) LOUISVILLE PITTSBURGH NORFOLK DALLAS HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
BIRMIN © 1AM RICHMOND ATLANTA YOUNGSTOWN AKRON SYRACUSE ROCHESTER BUFFALO 
Auvcust 1, 1943 
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— That’s the way a KECA 

advertiser described his 
Bargain Buy and trotted 
out reliable survey figures 
to prove it. It’s the best 
dollar for dollar buy in the 


Nation’s 3rd major market 


OF LOS ANGELES 


BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE + FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


for STILLE & DUHLMEIER CO. 


Stille & Duhlmeier, established 1877, is one of Cincinnati’s 
leading furniture stores . .. Location is away from retail 
shopping district—advertises to get customers to 

make the trip by free taxi. 

The Company tried other local stations . . . now 
uses only WSAI...which it has used for eight 
years. Again, experience proves WSAI is the 
wisest buy among local Cincinnati stations. 


BASIC BLUE 
5000 WATTS NETWORK STA. 
. » 
DAY Nat'l Reps. 
AND SPOT SALES, INC. 
NIGHT New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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“Ideas for Victory” catapult total war 
production figures, and Warner & Swasey, 
proud of their employes’ suggestions, 
publicize them in technical magazine ads, 


“Ideas for Victory’ program is stimu- 
lating men to work more efficiently. 

The success of this campaign is at- 
tested by the fact that already 400 or 
more ‘Victory Pins” have been 
awarded. The campaign is given fur- 
ther impetus when management em- 
ploying award winners, frequently 
adds cash or War Bonds as an addi- 
tional incentive to the men and their 
fellow workers. Winning operators 
proudly wear their “Victory Pins’ and 
write letters of appreciation for the 
interest we have taken in promoting 
their suggestions. 

Here is an excerpt from a letter 
sent in by Turret Lathe Operator Joe 
Karnowsky, South Bend, Ind. He 
writes: 

“I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the handsome award 
you gave me. It makes a man feel 
that he has done a thing to be provd 
of, and it also keeps him on the look- 
out for other ideas.” 

Pat Desimini, an operator at the 
Arma Corp., writes: 

“Yesterday I was awarded my ‘Ideas 
for Victory’ pin. It was a great sur- 
prise to me to see the vice-president 
of Arma Corp. come away from his 
important work, and present me with 
the pin personally. This was also an- 
nounced over our public address sys- 
tem. I was also awarded $50.00 from 
my company for the idea, because it 
was successfully used on most of out 
machines.” 

These are examples of the many 
letters we have received. 

In most cases actual presentation of 
“Victory Pins’ is made by the ward 
winner’s employer, and making 2n 0¢ 
casion of the presentation serves as an 
example to other workers to hink 
while they work. 
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Is One of the World’s Greatest Ship and Boat Building Centers 
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1€ The New New Orleans builds Liberty Ships, Victory Ships, Here Are Seven Other Factors That Make 
Jesters, Ausitiory, Shige. sees Bi a New Orleans America’s No. 1 Green Pasture 
as for dry dock and repairs. 
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New Trend in Magazine Reading 
Shown by 300,000 Library Visitors 


Facts and thought-provoking articles rather than “escape litera- 


ture” are favored by callers at New York’s 42nd St. library. Here, 


with a choice of 10,000 magazines, the vote is for serious material. 


BY G. M. 


(The editors of Sates MANAGEMENT pre- 
sent this interesting article because it is 
a new method for evaluating reader in- 
terest. They do not agree with the author 
in all of her conclusions. After all, news- 
stand and circulation sales cannot be 
maintained profitably if readers are not 
interested, and therefore there is this 
fairly automatic check on reader-interest. 
Secondly, isn’t it true that many people 
are willing to pay for certain publica- 
tions, and to pay for them regularly, 
while there are certain others they wish 
to see only at irregular intervals and 
therefore they go to the library to con- 
sult them? One would hardly expect 
any but the very poor to go to libraries 
to read the low-priced popular maga- 
zines. 

But what library patrons do read to- 
day—as compared with other periods- 
is significant.—TuHe Eprrors.) 
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RADUALLY since 1924, and 

with increasing momentum 

since the 1928-31 period, a 

complete metamorphosis has 
taken place in periodical reading 
habits. Some of these may be import- 
ant to advertisers. These are among 
the significant changes: 

1. A drastic switch from reading 
for entertainment, especially ‘‘escape”’ 
fiction, to more serious magazine ma- 
terial. 

2. Phenomenal increase in the read- 
ing of newsmagazines. 

3. An extraordinary expansion in 
the reading of periodicals devoted to 
business and industry. 


That this revolution has beep 
brought about not by an increase ip 
the overall number of readers, but in 
the face of an actual decline in reader. 
ship, should give considerable pause 
to anyone whose living is connected 
with this type of medium. 

That it has been accomplished by 
expanded reader-interest in thought. 
provoking periodicals and at the ex. 
pense of those commonly regarded as 
“popular,” is as astonishing as it is 
undeniable. 


Big Gain in Business Papers 


Since 1924 the biggest increases 
have been made by newsmagazines, 
The most amazing gains, all factors 
considered, are evidenced in business 
papers, especially those connected 
with aviation and heavy industry. 

General magazines of moderately 
serious reading have held their own 
fairly well, but the ‘“‘popular’’ light 
fiction periodicals have slipped badly. 

This evolution in periodical read- 
ing habits did not just happen. Last 
year 300,000 periodical readers in 
New York's 42nd Street Public Li- 
brary proved that it is essentially a 
selective development. And when one 
reflects that the readers do not have 
to buy periodicals, but can have any 
periodical they desire without charge, 
and can choose from more than 10,000 
of every imaginable type of magazine, 
it is evident that what they do read 
is exactly what they want to read. 

Twenty years ago demand for movie 
magazines far exceeded that of any 
other class. (Editor's note: Even today 
newsstand sales of movie magazines 
are at an all-time high.) Riding high 
today are the profusely illustrated gen- 
eral magazines elbowing all others out 
of the front row, and the terse-told 
tales of the “newsmags” crowding the 

ix. 

All that readers in the library's 
periodical room need to do to get what 
they want to read is to ask for it—on 
little slips of paper. During 1942 
these little slips told the story and 
these were the magazines which were 
far ahead of all others: Life, I/lus- 
trated London News, Time, News- 
week, Fortune, Nation’s Business, 
Business Week, The New Yorker, Col- 
lier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, The 
American Magazine, The Atlantic, 
Har per’s, Saturday Review of Litera 
ture, Foreign Affairs. For obvious 
reasons, the order in which they rank 
cannot be given. 

In the mid-’twenties, according 
Miss Carolyn Ulrich, director of the 
periodical room of the New York 
Public Library, most patrons 1 ad for 
recreation. Yet even then, there were 
portents of change. In December, 
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Check List of 


SM Post-War Articles 


(Individual reprints of each are available without charge from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Multiple 


copies, 3c each.—The Editors. ) 


“Post-War Planning: What Is It, and 
What Shall We Do About It?,” by A. R. 
Hahn, Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
September 1, 1942. 


“Report No. 2 on Post-War Planning: 
The Producers Council Program,” October 
1, 1942. 


“Research for Post-War Planning: A 
Practical Five-Point Program,” based on 
an interview with Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, 
Vice-President in Charge of Marketing, Lord 


& Thomas, October 10, 1942. 


“Nine Important Problems You and I 
Will Face on V-Day,” by Lee McCanne, As- 
sistant General Manager, Stromberg-Calson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., November 15, 1942. 


“The Human Side of Industry’s Post- 
War Management Problem,” by Hugo A. 
Bedau, December 1, 1942. 


“That ‘Happier Tomorrow’; If We Want 
It, We Must Plan Today,” by Stanley 
Holme, Economist, General Electric Special 


Planning Committee, General Electric Co., 
December 15, 1942. 


“Philadelphia Blueprints a Program for 
Civic Post-War Preparation,” January 1, 
1943. 


‘Has Business Been Dodging Its Proper 
Political Responsibilities?,”” based on an 
interview with Louis Ruthenberg, President; 
Servel, Inc., January 15, 1943. 


“In the Best Interests of All Selling, 
Should We Kill Straight Commission?” 
by W. R. Jenkins, Sales Director, Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Co., February 1, 
1943. 


‘Monsanto Assays Products for Their 
‘Job Potential’ After V-Day,” based on an 
interview by Lester B. Colby with Francis J. 
Curtis, Director of Development and Chair- 


man of the Post-War Planning Committee, 
Monstanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
February 15, 1943. 


“Tomorrow's New Kind of Salesman- 
ager: What Will He Be Like?” by Burton 
Bigelow, March 15, 1943. 


“Pacific Coast Electrical Leaders Out- 
line Plan for Post-War Preparation,” 
by Elsa Gidlow, March 15, 1943. 


“Thirteen Mistakes to Avoid in Your 
Post-War Planning,” by Burton Bigelow, 
Burton Bigelow Organization, ‘New York 
City, April 1, 1943. 


* ‘Dream Models’ Will Come Later; 
Let’s Pre-Sell What We'll Have on V-Day!” 
based on an interview by Lester B. Colby 
with W. A. Grove, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, April 15, 1943. 


“Is Joe Doakes a Member of Your Post- 
War Planning Committee?”—as told to 
James Collins by Don Belding, Chairman of 
the Board, Foote, Cone & Belding, Los 
Angeles, May 1, 1943. 


“San Francisco’s Post-War Workpile: 
What It Is and How It’s Being Built,” 
by Elsa Gidlow, May 20, 1943. 


“Is Too Much of Our Post-War Plan- 
ning Based on Hope Rather Than Reality?” 
by William H. Lough, President, Trade-Ways, 
Inc., New York City, June 1, 1943. 


**12 Errors to Avoid in Planning Your 
Post-War Sales Training Program,” by 
William Rados, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training Executives, 
June 15, 1943. 


“Will Better Products Solve Your Post- 
War Competition Problem?” by Fowler 
Manning, Fowler Manning & Co., Manage- 
ment Consultants, New York City, July 1, 


1943. 


HELP CAN THE AXIS 


HELP CAN THE AXIS 


LET’S GET ROLLING 
A STEADY STREAM OF CANS ROLLING OFF THE PROBUCTION LINES 
WILL GIVE THE BOYS THE FOOD THEY NEED TO FLATTEN TWE AXIS 


Continental Can Aims at Canning Hitler 


T O help combat waste and to stim- 
ulate worker morale, the Con- 
tinental Can Co. has prepared two 
continuing series of posters for use in 
its own and customers’ plants. 

The series, prepared primarily for 
customer plants and distributed once 
a month, are based upon Continental's 
current business paper theme, “Help 
Can the Axis.” These 18” by 25” 
posters are furnished in red and blue. 
To date over 10,000 of them have 


been distributed—upon the request of 
the canners. 

In addition to their use by canners, 
the posters are also used in Contin- 
ental’s own plants and offices, along 
with a second series devoted to dra- 
matizing the definite need for can 
manufacturing today. 

To keep the subject timely and to 
maintain employe interest, posters are 
changed in the Continental plants 
every two weeks. 


1926, she reported: “If one will take 
the time to look into the vast output 
of periodical literature, he will discern 
that most of us are far more interested 
in current thought throughout the 
world than in romance... .” 

Between 1926 and 1931, to keep up 
with reader's demands, the New York 
Public Library's periodicals were in- 
creased from 4,500 to 6,500. More 
than half of the two thousand titles 
added were business magazines. 

Commenting in 1931 on the change 
which had taken place so rapidly in 
the preceding five years, Miss Ulrich 
observed that “the trend is toward a 
still greater proportion of reading 
with a purpose.” 

In 1928 she had made a daring pre- 
diction: “American magazines of the 
future will fall: into three classes: 
news weeklies, business magazines, and 
scholarly literary journals supported 
by universities. 

Miss Ulrich based her prediction on 
an analysis of the demands of that 
year's 485,000 periodical readers, 
whereupon The Nation remarked that 
“her judgment cannot be lightly dis- 
missed, for it is expert opinion.” 

Other factors affect circulation fig- 
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ures: eye appeal, display, sales pro- 
motion, advertising, price, easy acces- 
sibility, etc. But in the library’s gen- 
eral periodical room none of this pres- 
sure exists. Reader interest is the only 
element that counts. There periodicals 
are not even seen until requested. 

Miss Ulrich’s 1928 prediction, start- 
ling at is seemed then, now seems in 
a fair way to be fulfilled. Latest 
library figures clearly show that dom- 
inent reader-interest in periodicals 
now is concentrated in magazines de- 
voted to news, to business, and to 
scholarly journals, many of which are 
being issued by various university 
foundations. 

Radio and the movies, more than 
any other single factor, perhaps, are 
responsible for the switch from en- 
tertainment-reading to what is here 
loosely termed “‘serious’’ reading. 

Today we take the radio so much 
for granted that perhaps we do not 
realize that it is the greatest entertain- 
ment factor in the world. Radio takes 
a serial which could be strung out for 
weeks and months in a magazine and 
dramatizes it in less than an hour. 
A short story, requiring almost an hour 
to read, is clicked off in twenty min- 


utes. And live players, vibrant 
voices, supplant the leaden type of , 
periodical page. 

Furthermore, we can enjoy radio 
stories free—they are ours for the 
turn of a dial—anywhere—anc with 
no interruption of our regular tasks, 
So former reader-interest in convep. 
tional entertainment features, fiction, 
has been largely diverted from maga. 
zines to radio. In only slightly lesser 
degree motion pictures do the same 
job of bringing print to life, com. 
pressing fiction weeks and months 
into movie minutes. 

After the boom ’twenties, too, there 
was a drastic change in readers’ per- 
sonal interests. The depression was 
a serious business for millions. The 
upheaval it wrought in their lives was 
bound to affect their reading habits, 
So in the early ‘thirties those who 
were not seeking information leading 
to employment, looked to periodicals 
to tell them how they could make 
themselves more efficient in their 
chosen fields. 

All the “escape” stories printed 
could not help them escape the tur- 
moil except for a short while. The 
rest of the time they were harried and 
frequently hungry. They had to face 
facts whether they liked them or not. 
And gradually those periodicals which 
helped them to do so were most in 
demand. 


War Tops in Demand 


Then, during the pre-war years, 
reader-interest spread to wider hori- 
zons—to national and_ international 
affairs. A thousand of the periodicals 
war lopped off the library’s huge for 
mer list of titles came from coun- 
tries crushed in the. struggle. A hun- 
dred thousands readers used the Ii- 
brary’s foreign periodicals—mostly 
French, German, and _Italian—i 
1930. (Last year’s 12,401 readers in 
this same section concentrated on 
South American periodicals, which 
comprise the bulk of the curren 
foreign list.) 

Finally World War II became top. 
in demand. Predominant is the 
terest in all phases of the war, of 
both home front and battle fronts. 
There is no escape from the war, % 
the futility of “‘escape” fiction has 
been impressively apparent amvng 
periodical-room readers during me 
past four years. iar 

Though the “‘escape’’ moti! 1s still 
good for the relaxation expected 0 
the stage, the movies and tl radio, 
the library's Reports on P riodical 
Reading for 1939-41 were almost 
identical with its recent 1942 obser: 
vation—that “people seem to be liv- 
ing for the present moment, :gnorinp 
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THESE ARE NEW YORKERS: 
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“<3 MY FAMILY’S MEALS.” y 
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SO ARE THESE: 


Over 300,000 families living in New York City’s one-family 


ie families. Tremendous nationality groups .. . the home areas . . . the great majority (fortunately for us) being 
a lower East Side, “Little Italy’, Chinatown, Harlem, located in Queens and Staten Island. 
un- etc... . each a big city in itself. 
un- Typically American families . . . unhampered by nationality 
jj- All good New Yorkers . . . yet still dominated by preferences . . . open to buy any typically American product. 
sty foreign eating habits that are generations old . Moreover, they are the city’s great middle-class group . . . 
in not easily changed. In fact, special food brands have where ability-to-buy, manner of living, and home environment 
$ in been established for their use alone! make better-than-average prospects. 

on 
hict For manufacturers of typically American food In covering New York City, EXTRA EMPHASIS on these New 
ren brands, these New Yorkers are poor prospects. News- Yorkers pays extra dividends. It’s been proven time and again. 

paper circulation here is largely non-productive! In New York City, this is balanced spending! 
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| plastics, 
| achievements, aviation, changes in col- 


the past and scarcely daring to think 
about the future. Their concern is 
with ‘mmediate facts... .” 

Fewer and fewer readers ask for 
‘quality’ magazines, formerly so pop- 
ular, which now, according to Miss 


| Ulrich, print less fiction, scarcely any 
| poetry, and very few short stories. 


More and more people inquire 
about nutrition, food rationing, cot- 
ton, shoes, farm products, dehydration, 
rubber, building, electrical 


lege curricula, salvaging, etc. 


Want Life, Not Fairy Tales 


Perhaps the biggest change of all is 
in the readers themselves. There is a 
“definitely mew reading public,” the 
1942 report emphasizes, because of 


| the need for information to help fight 


the war and to meet evolving social 


| changes coming out of global war. “It 
| is an awakened America that today is 
| reading periodicals—a much _ better 


type of reader, with complete aware- 
ness of the altered activities and tem- 


| po of these times.” The report adds 


significantly: “Now that world affairs 
are ours, this interest in universal 


| change is common to all readers.” 


Because of these various factors, fic- 
tion and “‘quality’’ magazines, 7n point 
of reader-interest, have slipped back 
into the make-believe world life has 
left behind us. It is real life, not 
fairy tales, that readers want to know 
about today. When written in a pop- 
ular style and accompanied by color 
or graphic illustrations, magazines 
that satisfy this demand, Miss Ulrich 
maintains, reach a larger and ever- 
growing audience. 

The newsmagazines have blanketed 
their field much as radio has absorbed 
the entertainment field—by their sheer 
excellence. Never in history has there 
been anything like the speed and skill 
with which the dramatic turmoil of 
this whirling world is clapped between 
covers of our weekly newsmagazines. 

How can fiction’s romance in a 
small town, or tragedy in a large city, 
hope to compete with such intrinsic 
reader-interest, especially the trashy fic- 
tion all too common? What thriller 
can compare with the nightly exploits 
of airmen? What detective-story mur- 
der with the routine reports of daily 


| battles? What love story has the heart- 
| throbs of war romances all around us? 


Romance? There is still romance 
a-plenty in the current periodicals 


| commanding greatest reader-interest. 
| But now the romance is of business 


and industry, of transportation, of 
science, of improved methods in every 
phase of living, of the wonderful new 
world unfolding before us. It is the 
romance of survival that is all-ab- 


sorbing today, for by whatever chan. 
nels we seek them, the means to sur. 
vive are the object of our quest. 

The smartest of the general inaga. 
zines have been quick to sense this 
trend and to capitalize on it. Every 
new development in science, medicine, 
politics, art, and industry is ingenious. 
ly featured in a style that is vivid, 
pithy—but, most of all, easily under. 
stood by everybody. 

From remote planes clever editors 
have adroitly eased technical subjects 
down to earth. At the same time, with 
keen perception and consummate tact, 
they have jacked ordinary intellects u 
a bit. Thus, as Miss Ulrich from her 
point of vantage perceived 15 years 
ago, they have become a vital factor 
in adult education. 

But the periodicals of business and 
industry have really come up in recent 
years. Business magazines, old style, 
must flap in musty bins at their flag- 
rant flaunting of staid tradition. 


Made Exciting to the Masses 


Appropriating the sophisticated 
primer technique of the movies and 
the radio, they make industrial themes 
exciting to the masses. Action photo- 
graphs, often in color, and graphic, 
swift-moving prose, tell stories in- 
finitely more fascinating than run-of- 
the-mill fiction. Furthermore, they are 
news stories, and true stories. As far 
back as 1928 Miss Ulrich had noted 
the consistently raised standards of 
their editorial content and_ splendid 
articles. 

It is noteworthy, also, that ten years 
ago Miss Ulrich classed the so-called 
women’s magazines as business maga- 
zines. “Are they not mediums of 
salesmanship, almost business jout- 
nals?’ she inquired naively. “Of the 
first importance in these magazines is 
the advertising. Subject matter comes 
second, but there, also, the purpose is 
to foster buying for the home and 
children. The entire plan of women's 
magazines is based on man’s interes\ 
in their commercial success.” 

Already war pressure on  papef, 
equipment, and manpower are affect: 
ing size, frequency of publication and 
quality of paper and printing in pet: 
odicals. As this pressure increases, 
inevitably many magazines will lose 
the battle for survival. So asked fot 
a 1943 prophecy, Miss Ulrich te 
peated, with added emphasis, that 
more conspicuously than heretofore, 
survivors will be the news weeklies, 
the new magazines of business and it- 
dustry and the scholarly journals. Step 
ped-up movie technique will be ™ 
creasingly employed in the presente 
tion of magazine articles, she forecasts 
further, and more color will be use¢ 
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One day a holocaust may visit Tokyo— 
swarms of slim incendiaries raining from 
the sky. Paper fins will guide them to their 
marks. For paper fins are now replacing metal 
on incendiary bombs. 

Modern war has thousands of uses for 
America’s paper and wood pulp production. 
Explosives, helmet brims, food packages, gas 
tank liners, insulation, packing materials, fly- 
ing jackets, hand grenades...paper pulp is used 
in making these. Often pulp products replace 
steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber, phenolic 
tesins and other more critical materials. 

It takes 30,000 pounds of pulp in the 


PAPER! 


form of blueprint paper to plan a battleship. 
Through April, 4,000,000 pounds of paper 
pulp had been used to print War Bonds. 
Packaging 700,000,000 cans of tobacco a 
year in paper is releasing 80,000,000 pounds 
of steel for weapons. 

Yes, wood pulp is a strategic material—a 
material of paramount importance in this 
war. Supplying it to our fighting forces in 
mountainous quantities and in a multitude 
of finished forms is the special wartime job 
of the paper industry. In this effort, the manage- 
ment and workers of Kimberly-Clark Corpor- 
ation are proud to be doing their full share. 
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Kiow Much Progress Are Unions 
Making in Organizing Salesmen? 


Here’s one answer—from the Southern California area. Thus far 


the unions there have concentrated mostly on such industries as 


milk and soft drinks, where the men travel on wheels, deliver and 


collect. Progress has been made, too, among retail salespeople. 


BY JAMES 


F retail salesmen or deliverymen 

who supply bakery products, bev- 

erages, or milk either to the re- 

tailer or the housewife, are em- 
ployed in Southern California, the 
unions are interested in them. In 
fact, the unions may already have or- 
ganized them. 

Thus far union leaders have not at- 
tempted to organize manufacturers’ or 
jobbers’ salesmen who work by 
sample only. The unions do not con- 
sider the men in this group live pros- 
pects for union cards. 

For many years Los Angeles was 
proud of her ‘‘open shop.’ Business 
Organizations harassed by unions in 
other regions were invited to go there 
and to leave their labor troubles be- 
hind them. During those years, how- 
ever, labor problems did drive em- 
ployers to Los Angeles from highly 
unionized towns like San Francisco 
and Seattle. 


Los Angeles Taken Over 


It was predicted some time ago that 
unions eventually would spread their 
influence to Los Angeles. And in the 
mid-thirties, it happened. Dave Beck 
moved in from Seattle—well financed, 
adept in tactics. He built an office 
structure for his teamsters’ union, and 
started to organize truck drivers. Other 
labor organizations concentrated their 
efforts on the new industrial employes 
of the rubber, aircraft, and other fac- 
tories—employes who soon would be- 
come America’s war workers. The 
American Federation of Labor under- 
took to organize retail salespeople. It 
was all part of the national trend 
toward collective bargaining. 

Los Angeles reacted unfavorably to 
this new movement. The city was 
proud of its “open shop’ standing. 
Southern California employers were 
well organized—and they resisted. 

Turbulent times followed. The or- 
ganizers picketed and boycotted. The 
secondary picket line became so much 
of a feature of business that last year 
a state law against such picketing was 
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voted on in the November election, 
and was upheld by a substantial ma- 
jority. 

But in the larger turmoil of the war, 
these activities subsided. Today, with 
manpower so critical, both unions and 
employers are marking time. This 
union ‘‘war’’ can be resumed after the 
other, more important war is settled. 


Unionization Methods Vary 


Dave Beck is the principal organ- 
izer of delivery salesmen. It must be 
be conceded that his Teamsters Joint 
Council No. 42, consisting of twenty- 
seven local unions, with headquarters 
at 846 South Union Avenue, is inter- 
ested in salesmen only when they drive 
trucks. The number of deliverymen 
who sell, too, is small compared with 
the number who are teamsters only. 
Nevertheless, if anywhere there is an 
efficient field force of young men who 
can deliver a product and, at the same 
time, increase sales to the retailers or 
the housewife, then Dave Beck defi- 
nitely can upset their activities. 

The large milk companies are fair- 
ly well unionized, as are most of the 
bakeries —- except one company that 
sells door-to-door, and another that 
sells through its own chain stores. 
Some of the beverage and liquor com- 
panies are partially organized. Not 
much headway has been made among 
laundries. 

Unionization in Los Angeles varies 
in its methods, depending on the na- 
ture of the business involved. 

Take for example the milk business. 
Deliverymen sell to housewives or dis- 
tribute to retailers. An average door- 
to-door route grosses approximately 
$60 a day, with perhaps a total of 300 
calls. Flat wages of $100 and up a 
month, plus 5% commission on ad- 
ditional sales have been paid to the 
men. The men do not have a limit 
on hours; they stay out as long as they 
can make money. Their earnings av- 
erage about $200 a month, with com- 
missions. 

But the basic volume on such routes 


is limited, in comparison with other 
lines. Taking customers from com- 
petitors only causes retaliation. Thus 
new business can be secured chiefly 
by approaching new residents before 
competitors do, and by selling spe. 
cialties. (Los Angeles milk companies 
carry several dozen different products 
on the wagon: cheese, butter, eggs, ice 
cream, etc.) Some routes are ‘ fat,” 
but a greater number are “lean.” On 
the poorer routes there is considerable 
driver turnover. 

The union sends its “leg-men’’ to 
work among the deliverymen; a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election 
is authorized, and the company is 
“voted into’ collective bargaining. 
The company contracts to pay flat 
wages of $208 a month, and overtime 
for work over eight hours. If it 
wants to pay commissions in addition 
to that, the union doesn’t object. The 
union is interested only in having all 
the men paid teamster wages and, of 
course, in collecting initiation fees and 
monthly dues. The union regards the 
men as skilled workmen, not as sales- 
men. Overtime need not be burden- 
some—one company reports an aver- 
age of about $10 a month per driver. 

After a year or two, it is discovered 
that the situation is tolerable. The 
company’s fattest routes may shrink in 
sales, because the men are not so keen 
about pursuing new business. The 
leaner routes, on the other hand, may 
show an increase. That of course can 
be credited to war demands but still it 
is an increase. There is likely to be 
less turnover among drivers on the 
leaner routes. That condition may 
persist when times again become nor- 
mal. However, it is difficult to deter- 
mine during wartime because routes 
have been eliminated or consolidated 
with other companies; merchandise 1s 
short, and milk rationing may be im- 
minent. 


Up to Management to Sell 


Looking forward to a return to 
peacetime competition, a company may 
be visualizing a return to “open shop 
days. But more likely thoughts will 
be turned to increasing consumer ad- 
vertising now to develop business for 
the somewhat unambitious driver who 
developes under unionization. Most 
companies are willing to admit that 
their men benefit from more equitable 
wages. It appears, however, to be up 
to management to do the selling. 

However, in the soft drink business, 
where drivers sell to retailers and 
large hotels, there is a wider basis for 
paying commissions, and the transfor 
mation of delivery-salesmen into team- 
sters will be even more disturbing. 

One well established beverage com- 
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IN AFRICA, THE PACIFIC AND 


PROTECTING OUR COASTS— 
RUBBER IS IN THE FOREFRONT 


PUBLICATION 


Every jeep, every plane, every tank and every truck rolls to 


the front and stays there—on rubber. 


That is why the rubber industry is so prominent and impor- 
tant today and, with a million long tons of synthetic on the 
way, its activity will increase. That is why India Rubber 
World is carrying more business this year than since 1930 
—hbecause it is aiding in the war effort by telling the how and 


why of modern rubber in its pages. 


Over twenty new accounts have been booked since January 


—more are on the way. 


Let us tell you about the rubber trade today—what it’s doing 


and the market it offers. 


Circulation, advertising rates and market data on request. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


pany with a widely advertised brand 
paid commissions in addition to flat 
wages. It controlled so much of the 
business that commissions, although 
good, were not spectacular. Drivers 
spent considerable time merely replen- 
ishing dealers’ stocks. 

The union approached these driv- 
ers, found many of them opposed to 
organization, and started a boycott of 
the product in one strong union com- 
munity. The action forced the com- 
pany to sign a union contract. 

Not only the company, but many of 
its drivers, were so antagonistic 


toward the union that it was necessary 
to explain the situation to hostile 
drivers. 

“Times are changing,” company of- 
ficers told the men. ‘The union has 
shown that it can cripple our busi- 
ness. Let us make this change in 
good spirit, and see if we can live 
with the union.”’ 

After two years of unionization, 
and taking into account the advent of 
World War II, everybody is fairly 
well satisfied. The product is now 
restricted, so that sales activity is no 
longer important in the current union 


FIRST in FOOD 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts spends more per family 
for food than any other city of 100,000 or more in 
the United States, Worcester: $396 per family per 
year. U. S. average: $222 — The Market Data Book 
(1943 Edition) , Advertising Publications Inc., Chicago. 


City Zone Population 235,125. City and Retail Trading Zones: 
440,770. The Telegram-Gazette blankets this field. 
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picture. Many of the men have vone 
to war, or into war plants. Routes 
are serviced by teamsters rather than 
salesmen. Then, too, the teamsters 
are not so resentful toward paying 
union dues as are the men who are 
accustomed to earning good commis. 
sions. With the return to normal 
times, increased advertising may be 
used to build sales—or the selling may 
be done by straight salesmen, with 
drivers attending to deliveries only, 

Another beverage company, not 
quite so well established, was still in 
the position of fighting for business. 
It had built up a fine corps of de. 
livery-salesmen by adding ambitious 
young men to the salesforce and teach- 
ing them a sales technique. Through 
contests and other stimulants the best 
men earned up to $25 a day. 


Sales Spirit Is Quenched 


The union “bored from within,” 
and carried a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. The wages were 
set at $208 monthly for an eight-hour 
day, with overtime if drivers were 
kept out longer than eight hours on 
their routes. 

This soon quenched the sales spirit, 
for the high producers quit; their 
trucks were taken over by teamsters; 
the men who remained lost interest 
in selling. 

During normal times, without any 
restrictions on the product, this situa- 
tion would have called for a complete 
reorganization of the business, putting 
straight salesmen on the routes to in- 
crease the volume, and limiting driv- 
ers to deliveries. That would increase 
costs. But for the duration, the com- 
pany must operate under the new set- 
up. 

There is something to be said for 
the union point of view: While some 
delivery-salesmen earn high commis- 
sions, the rank-and-file do not. There 
are more teamsters in these industries 
than there are salesmen. As teamsters, 
they are entitled to better average 
wages. This has been the strongest 
argument of the unions in organizing 
the men. A voting majority 1s satis- 
fied just to deliver the product, and 
let somebody else sell it. 

During wartime the ambitious driv- 
er, who likes to sell and can sell, feels 
that he must continue his union mem- 
bership. If he is a new man, he must 
pay $25 initiation fee, and two 
months’ dues in advance, as well 4s 
sign up to attend union meetings. He 
may not like that. But if he were 
forced to find another job, and had 
no union card, he might have yuble. 
That type of employe marks time. He 
frankly does not like it, but ¢ t 
mains with the company as @ teair 
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Absenteeism—one of 
Uncle Sam’s big headaches 


Absenteeism has disappeared from the headlines—but not from 
our war plants! 


It’s a ball and chain on our war machine. It means ships not 
launched, planes not made, key war equipment not assembled. 


You can help reduce 
job absences 


Absenteeism can’t be licked until its causes are understood. It 
needs light, not heat. And advertising can spread knowledge of 
the causes and point to the cures. 

Your advertising—or that of your clients—can help 
enormously in getting this vital job done. 


Convert your 
advertising to war 


There is no war subject on which government-approved, factual 
information is more needed than on Absenteeism. If you're 
wondering how you can keep your name or your client’s trade- 
mark alive, yet build a reservoir of good will—join the 
government in launching an attack on this home front enemy. 
The War Advertising Council in conjunction with the U. S. 
Office of War Information has prepared a folder showing exactly 
how your advertising can help— illustrated with sample ads of 
the type the government will welcome. Write The War 
Advertising Council, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


Help Cut This Ball and Chain 


A War Message 
in Every Ad! 


Here are some other impor- 
tant, current war campaigns 
that need advertising support: 


WOMANPOWER 
e 


BLACK MARKETS 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


HOMES FOR WAR WORKERS 


U. S. CROP CORPS 


NUTRITION 


This is the official emblem of the 


| campaign on job absences. It may 


be carried in all approved messages 


COUNTS on the subject. 


WAR ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC. 


A non-profit organization, representing all phases of ad- 


vertising, whose purpose is to enlist advertising for victory. 


something has 


happened... 


Y DAILY WIRE, by phone, by mail — we learn of the 

extreme urgency for Victor 16mm Motion Picture Equip- 
ment — Animatophones — from the Signal Corps, from the 
Navy, the Army, the Marines, the Air Corps, from Industry, and 
training schools — the world over. 


There’s but One Answer — that nothing can equal the Sight- 
Sound-Sequence advantages in 16mm Motion Picture Equip- 
ment for training millions faster, faster, always faster. 


It took a war to do it... 


Some would have continued perhaps for generations with the 
“Little Old Red Schoolhouse” methods — others might have 
gingerly given it a haphazard trial — but today, all concede 
its unquestioned superiority as a teaching-training medium. 


Wars are lost because of inadequate training. Every day 
faster and better training, highlighted with Sound Motion 
Pictures, is saving lives, bringing Victory closer. Every day 
quick, efficient training is speeding up war production. Every 
day 16mm Sound Motion Pictures are entertaining, building 
fighting morale of our Armed Forces. 


In all—this is the greatest worldwide proof of the unbelievable 
accomplishments of 16mm Motion Picture Films and Equip- 
ment. Yes, something has happened ... something that makes 
bright the future of teaching, training and selling. 


VICTOR—IN ACTION. Today Victor is supplying Cameras and 
Motion Picture Projectors to all military fronts, all home war training 
fronts — and in addition "round the clock” production of important 
radar, airplane, and other highly technical war devices. Tomorrow — 
Victor, the active force in 16mm Equipment developments since the 


origin of 16mm, will supply your peacetime demands with the newest, 
latest war-born improvements. 


VICTOR 


Animatograph Corporation 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


242 W. 55th St., New York 
RFCALS. 188 W. Randolph, Chicago 


oxcagee Distributors Throughout the World 


ster, looking forward to the changes 
V-day will effect. 

Like some employers of delivery. 
salesmen, he regards unionization as 
part of the war, and feels that labor 
organizations, just as after World War 
I, will lose members rapidly when 
peace comes. 

But other employers feel that union- 
ization is here to stay, and they rely 
on their own ability to operate under 
it, and on their ingenuity to increase 
sales in other ways. 

Retail selling in Southern Catifor- 
nia has been actively organized dur- 
ing the past seven years by the A. F. 
of L. Retail Clerks Union Local No. 
770, 1031 South Broadway. 

In the Southern California area, 
there are approximately 70,000 people 
engaged in selling food, drugs, cloth. 
ing, shoes, and other department store 
merchandise. This does not include 
restaurant and other employes who 
have some selling opportunities, and 
who are organized by other unions. 


Shorter Hours for Retailers 


Food market employes have been 
thoroughly organized. Drug _ store 
employes are about one-third organ- 
ized. The unions have thus far made 
little headway with shoe, clothing or 
department store salespeople. 

In the retail food outlets, the union 
claims that wage increases of about 
$10 a week have been gained, and 
hours have been shortened. However, 
this, again, is a wartime condition, 
and it is not easy to forecast what the 
situation may be when times again be- 
come normal. 

Southern California retail stores, 
and particularly food markets, have 
maintained longer hours than any 
other metropolitan area. Tourists 
comprise a large percentage of the 
food retailer's customers. They come 
and go, at all hours, in every neigh- 
borhood, and there has been a feel- 
ing that stores must be open in the 
evening and on Sunday for the tour- 
ists’ convenience. 

Because of shortages under wartime 
conditions, food dealers have started 
to close earlier and stay closed all day 
Sunday, and they have discovered that 
they do just as much business this way 
as they did working longer hours. 
This has developed a desire among 
dealers to continue shorter hours afte 
the war—and the unions might joi 
in securing shorter hours through local 
ordinances. There also is a feeling 
that competition again may force long 
hours, when the civilian tourists t€ 
turn. In that case, the unionize 
salespeople would let employers de- 
termine the hours, and would take 
their compensation in overtime pay. 
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E WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you’ve got to 
use your head to understand it. 


We also want to warn you that—if you 
don’t bother to read it carefully enough 
to understand it—you may wake up after 
this war as poor as a church mouse. 


This year Americans are going to make 
-minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 


But this year, we civilians are not going 
tohave 125 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
to spend this on. We’re only going to have 
80 billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 


ire being used to fight the war. 


That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 


burning in our jeans. 


we can do 2 things with this 45 
dollars. One will make us all poor 
1e war. The other way will make us 


ly prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 


will make us poor 


1 of us should take his share of this 
on dollars (which averages approx- 
$330 per person) and hustle out 
all he could with it—what would 
is what happens at an auction 
very farmer there wants a horse 
p for sale. 


tried to buy all we wanted, we 
id the prices of things up and up 
Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
ving to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 
f shoes we’re going to pay $8, 


ST 1, 1943 


IF YOURE MAKING MORE MONEY 


This bidding for scarce goods is going 
to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won’t keep up. 

So what will people do? 


U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 


feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 


And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that same old 
spot again—only worse. 

This is what is known as Inflation. 

Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 


But the government can’t do the whole 
job. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 


If, instead of running out with our extra 


KEEP PRICES 
DOWN! 


dough, and trying to bid on everything in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 


If, for instance, we put this money into 
(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts; (4) Life Insurance; and (5) 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for what we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are now. 


And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that'll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac- 
tically strangle us. 


Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can’t 
let the money that’s burning a hole in 
your pocket start setting the country on 
fire. 

* * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, is contributed by 
this Magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 


Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 
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Sales Wenagiménit 
High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Estimates for September, 1943 


Despite merchandise shortages, the dollar volume of sales and services for 


September 


thanks to unprecedented service, hotel and amusement business, and 


price increases on merchandise—should top the same month of last year by 86%, 


with a total figure of $5,570,000,000. 


As has been true for several months, the 


greatest gains are coming in the luxury trades, but it is largely a question of 


where merchandise can be found. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
and Statistical Department _ has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 

Two index figures are given, 


the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘‘City-National Index,’ relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. The third column, 
“'$ millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
guide for your branch and district managers. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


(b) A 


(c) Revising sales quotas. 


(f) Determining 


roo} 


the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri. 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1942 month? It the 
“City Index’’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to the nation? If the ‘ City. 
National Index’’ is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 


Wichita, Kansas, after having been 
an outstanding High-Spot City for 
many months, but definitely below 
San Diego, is now shooting ahead at 
a rate which, if the trend continues, 
will cause it to pass the great Coast 
center very shortly. San Diego en- 
joyed a great boom last year but flat- 
tering comparisons are becoming more 
and more difficult to maintain. San 
Diego's September city index is 175.5, 
and the next 14 are: Wichita 167.3, 
Ogden 158.0, Newport News 157.0, 
Austin 156.1, Evansville 155.0, Poit- 
land, Maine 151.1, Topeka 151.0, 
Oakland 150.0, Portsmouth, Va. 
149.1, Honolulu 147.3, Savannah 
145.0, Kansas City 142.1, Tacoma 
141.7, Akron 137.6. 


% Cities marked with a star are “Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month,” = with — gairs 
equaling or exceeding the national gain. 
RetTatL SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1943) 
City 

City Nat'l Ss 

Index Index Millions 


U.S. A... ... 108.6 


Alabama 

% Mobile ; 112.5 
Birmingham . d 99.3 
Montgomery . J 99.3 


100.0 5_740.00 


Arizona 


ete a 139.0 128.0 
% Phoenix .... 137.8 1269 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
'. Forecast for September, 1943) 


City 
City Nat'l 


Index Index 


Arkansas 


¢ Little Rock .. 112.5 103.6 
% Fort Smith .. 111.0 102.2 


California 

% San Diego ... 175.5 

% Oakland .... 150.0 

% Long Beach .. 133.2 

% San Bernardino 130.0 

%San Jose .... 128.5 

% San Francisco. 

% Stockton nF 

% Los Angeles 

* Berkeley 

% Pasadena 

% Sacramento 

% Santa Barbara. 
Fresno 


Colorado 


& Pueblo ; 
x Colo. Springs ‘ 


Connecticut 

* Hartford 

% Bridgeport 

% New Haven .. 

% Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 


® Wilmington 


Dist. of Columbia 


x Washington . 108 


Florida 
* Tampa 


& Jackson, ille 
& Miami 


Georgia 


® Savannah 

*& Macon 

*® Columbus 
Atlanta 
Albany 
Augusta 


Hawaii 
® Honolulu 


Idaho 
Boise ...... 128.0 


Illinois 


£ ow Rae 
fore 4... 8977 
Louis . 112.6 
Moline-Rock 
Isl.-E. Moline 106.0 
Peori. 104.5 


Indian) 


W Evansville ... 155.0 142. 


& Fort Wayne .. 118.0 108.6 
KIndianapolis . 117.5 108.2 


: & Terre faute . 117.0 107.7 

Gary .. 107.6 99.1 

Sout . 98.7 90.9 
Continued on page 92) 
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s 


Millions 


32.40 


41.50 


16.40 
4.05 
7.40 

56.70 
5.75 

109.55 


10.00 
9.60 
31.55 
5.50 
6.25 
6.35 


~ 3 


‘ a4 


ag You lived in Portland 


you’d read 


THE JOURNAL is the favorite newspaper 
of the entire Portland Trading Zone. 
Why? Because its balanced presentation 

of news and features appeals to more 

\ people ... because it makes the most of 
\ the natural time advantage enjoyed only 
\ by afternoon newspapers on the Pacific 

\ Coast. Thus, The Journal today enjoys 

the largest circulation in its history— 

151,888 total net paid daily circula- 

tion—average for 6 months ending 

March 31, 1943. (Last 3 months aver- 

age 156,764.) 

Today 717,588 individuals live in 
the 8 counties which comprise the 
Portland Trading Zone. Here the 

average monthly industrial ‘pay- 
roll exceeds 48 million dollars. 

And here The Journal reaches 

119,676 families—21,993 more 
daily circulation in this area 
than any other newspaper. As 

it has been for years, The 

Journal is the preferred news- 
paper in the Portland Area. 


Afternoon newspapers on 
the Pacific Coast get a 
“break” in the news. Re- \ 
gardless of where orwhena \ 
battle is fought, official com- \ 
muniques arereleased during \ 
government business hours. y 
When The Journal goes to \ 
press it’s mid-afternoon in \ 
Portland, day is done in Wasb- \ 
ington, it’s past six in New 4 
York and midnight or after in \ 
most of the rest of the world. \ 
Thus The Journal brings readers 
the news the day it happens. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
t 


‘BRITIS 

' ED ae a Portland's Afternoon Newspaper 
Rasta See 5 

pais St sires >" - 

a ya 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . . NewYork 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, SanFrancisco 
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(Continued from page 91) 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1943) 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


City 
Index 


Villions 


low a 


*% Sioux City 

* Des Moines : 
Cedar Rapids. 
Davenport 


Kansas 
% Wichita 


% Topeka 
% Kansas City 


Kentucky 


*& Louisville 
% Lexington 


Louisiana 


% New Orleans. 
*% Shreveport 


Maine 


% Portland 
Bangor 


Maryland 


% Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


% Springfield 
% Worcester 
% Boston a 
*% New Bedford. 
% Lowell . 
os Holyoke 

Fall River 
Michigan 
*% Lansing 
% Detroit 
% Jackson 
*% Battle Creek 
% Flint 
% Bay City 
%& Grand Rapids. 
oe Kalamazoo 
¥% Saginaw 


Viinnesota 


*%& Minneapolis 


*% St. Paul 
*% Duluth 


Mississippi 
+ Jac kson 


Missouri 


% Kansas City 
*% St. Joseph 
% Springfield 
*% St. Louis 


Viontana 
% Billings 


Retain Sat 
(S.M. Forecast 


Nebraska 


%& Omaha 
* Lincoln 


Nevada 
% Reno 


ES AND SERVICES 
for September, 1943) 


City 
Nat'l $ 


City § 
Index Millions 


Index 


New Hampshire 


Manchester 
New Jersey 


% Newark 

% Camden 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken-Pat.. 
Passaic 
Trenton 


New Mexico 
%& Albuquerque 
New York 


% New York 
¥%& Rochester 


> 4 Niagara Falls. 
%& Jamestown 
%& Schenectady 
%* Utica 
Binghamton 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Albany 


North Carolina 


% Durham 

%& Winston-Salem 

* Charlotte 
Greensboro 
Asheville 
Raleigh 


North Dakota 
* Grand Forks 
Fargo 


Ohio 


% Cleveland 

* Toledo 

% Columbus 

% Canton 

% Cincinnati 

% Youngstown 
Zanesville 
Steubenville 


Oklahoma 


% Oklahoma City 
% Muskogee 
*% Tulsa 


Oregon 


¥% Portland 

* Salem 
Pennsylvania 
% Williamsport . 
*% Chester 

¥%& Philadelphia . . 
* Erie nieainc 
% Pittsburgh 

% York Jf 

% Harrisburg 


102. 


39.95 
8.25 


26.00 
6.60 
8.90 


3.65 


125.0 
117.5 
117.0 
115.1 
115.1 
114.6 
110.3 
108.7 
108.4 
108.2 
108.0 
103.5 


445.10 
23.85 
4.25 
34.65 


mM We Ww 


14.90 
r iy 
10.10 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 


Pa. (Cont'd) 


Wilkes-Barre . 
Reading 
Allentown 
Lancaster 
Johnstown 
Scranton 
Altoona 


Rhode Island 
% Providence 


South Carolina 


% Columbia 
% Charleston 
¥% Spartanburg 
% Greenville 


South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


% Nashville 
% Chattanooga 
* Knoxville 
% Memphis 


Texas 


% Austin = 
% Fort Worth 
% Beaumont ; 
%& Corpus Christi 
*% Waco ; 
% Houston : 
% San Antonio 
%& Galveston 


Wichita 
Utah 


%& Ogden 
% Salt Lake City 


Falls. 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Virginia 
% Newport News 
% Portsmouth 
% Richmond 
*% Norfolk 
Lynchburg 
Roanoke 


Washington 


% Tacoma 
% Spokane 
* Seattle 


West Virginia 

% Huntington 

% Wheeling 
Charleston 

Wisconsin 


% Milwaukee 

* Superior 

* Manitowoc 

% Madison 

% La Crosse 
Green Bay 
Sheboygan 


Wyoming 
%* Cheyenne 
SALES 


City 
Index 


107.5 
105.2 
105.0 
103.6 
102.0 

97.7 


96.6 


156.1 
134.0 
131.5 
130.8 
120.6 
119.0 
117.5 
116.8 
115.6 
113.8 
102.0 


100.0 


157.0 
149.1 
123.5 
121.6 
101.3 
100.0 


111.5 
109.0 
107. 


121.8 
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City 
Nat'l 
Index 


99.0 
96.9 
96.7 
95.4 
93.9 
90.0 
88.9 


112. 
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Announcing 


A New Series of Articles on the 


United States Department of Commerce 


Budget-wise, Commerce is faring badly in Washington these days. Do you 


do about it? 


know how badly? What can business 


? 


How extensively is Commerce, in spite of its handicaps. contributing to the 


War effort? 


? 


Why do relatively few business men know so little about the activities of the 


Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce? 
? 


What is available to business through the Bureau that would help you in your 


own business ? 


? 


How are alert business firms using Bureau materials to increase their own 
operating efficiency? 


? 


Who are the men who run Commerce? Are they practical in their outlook? 
9 
a 
These are some of the questions that will be answered in this series. Organ- 


ization charts will be provided to give you a “road map” for finding the Divisions 


ind Units in Commerce which can be of help to you. 
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Media & Agency News 


Agencies 
With Chester Bowles of Benton & 
Bowles succeeding Lou R. Maxon of 


Maxon, Inc., as general manager of OPA, 
advertising agency men continue prominent 
in Government war agencies. Incidentally, 
Leon Henderson, former OPA administra- 
tor, becomes economic consultant on post- 
war problems to Biow Co., New York 
agency. 
* * 

Among other agency men now in Wash- 
ington are Bart Cummings, from Benton 
& Bowles, campaigns manager of OPA; 
Theodore K. Quinn of Maxon, Inc., recent- 
ly placed in charge of WPB’s war produc- 
tion drive; Mark O'Dea, public relations di- 
rector of the Maritime Commission and 
War Shipping Administration; John J. 
Louis, from Needham, Louis & Brorby, in 
charge of advertising for the Treasury, and 
Tom Lane, from Young & Rubicam, in 
charge of the Treasury's War Savings staff. 

* * & 

Arthur Kron, Gotham Advertising Co., 
is elected president of Association of Ex- 
port Advertising Agencies. Irwin A. Vlad- 
imir, Irwin A. Vladimir & Co., is named 
vice-president, and Joseph Palmer, Foreign 
Advertising & Service Bureau, secretary and 
treasurer. Thomas M. Quinn, the associa- 
tion's founder, is elected honorary presi- 
dent in perpetuity. 

* * & 

Florez, Phillips & Clark is formed with 
offices at 815 Bates street, Detroit, to spe- 
cialize in technical and industrial adver- 
tising and marketing, operating as a divi- 
sion of Visual Training Corp. Principals 
of the agency are G. A. Florez, C. S. Phil- 
lips and L. A. Clark. 


J. E. Wiley is the 
new chairman of 
the board at Fuller 


& Smith & Ross. 


John E. Wiley, New York manager, is 
elected chairman of the board, and Edwin 
L. Andrew, Cleveland manager, becomes 
executive vice-president of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross. Allen L. Billingsley continues as 
president. Chester Foust, vice-presi- 
dent of J. Walter Thompson Co., resigns 
to become executive vice-president and di- 
rector of Kenyon & Eckhardt, in charge of 
a Chicago office to be opened in Septem- 
ber. . . James C. Cumming, from Grey 
Advertising Agency, joins John A. Cairns 
& Co., New York, as account executive and 
copy chief. 

+ * «& 

George H. Sheldon is elected president, 
J. F. Quick, vice-president and treasurer, L. 
C. McElroy, vice-president, and Agnes R. 
Volk, secretary, of Sheldon, Quick & Mc- 
Elroy (formerly O'Dea, Sheldon & Cana- 
day), New York and Baltimore. . . . Allan 
C. Gottschaldt, from Glaser-Gottschaldt, 
Inc., Boston, joins Charles W. Hoyt Co., 
New York and Hartford, as account execu- 
tive. . . . William Scott Patjens, formerly 
sales manager of New York Subways Ad- 
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vertising Co., joins Franklin Bruck Agency, 
New York, as vice-president. . . . William 
R. Farrell, from A. C. Nielsen Co., is now 
vice-president and director of research and 
product development of Benton & Bowles. 
... L. G. Moseley, from Bowman, Deute, 
Cummings, joins Foote, Cone & Belding, 
at San Francisco. . . . Mrs. L. E. Carson is 
elected vice-president of the woman's di- 
vision of Federal Advertising Agency. 
* * #* 


MacGregor Ormiston, vice-president, is 
elected a director of Federal Agency. .. . 
Gordon Mills becomes business manager of 
the radio department and William G. 
Schoenhoff radio time buyer of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc. . . . W. J. Geissinger, from 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, joins 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, there, as ac- 
count executive. . . . George H. Schiesser 
is named time buyer of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. He will continue to buy newspaper 
and magazine space. 


Accounts 


Sun Harbor Packing Co., San Diego 
tuna packer, retains Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing for its first national brand advertising 
campaign. Consolidated Steel Corp., 
California and Texas, to F., C. & B., Los 
Angeles. . Air Associates, Inc., Teter- 
boro, N. J., aircraft parts, equipment, etc., 
to L. E. McGivena & Co. . . . General Air- 
craft Corp., Astoria, L. I., gliders and air- 
planes, to H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston. 


American Home Products Corp. appoints 
Compton Advertising, Inc., for seven of its 
companies which advertise exclusively to 
the medical profession: John Wyeth & Bro., 
Petrolagar Laboratories, Ayerst, McKenna 
& Harrison, Reichel Laboratories, $.M.A. 
Corp., and International Vitamin Corp.... 
Golden Brand Food Products Co., Phila- 
delphia, salad dressing, to J. M. Korn & 
Co., there. . . . Flash Products Co., New 
York, maker of Flash lemon mixer for li- 
quor and fountain trades and cookery, to 
Hill Advertising, Inc., there. . . . National 
Tile & Marble Corp., to Rickard & Co., 
New York. . Lektrolite Corp., lighters 
and lighter fluid, to Hirshon-Garfeld, Inc., 
New York. . . . Trojan Powder Co., com- 
mercial explosives and chemicals, to Rich- 
ard A. Foley Agency, Philadelphia. 
Belmont Radio Corp. to Beaumont & Hoh- 
man, Chicago office. . . . Hampshire Paper 
Co. to Horton-Noyes Co., Providence. . . . 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., appoints Moser & 
Cotins, Utica, N. Y., for domestic adver- 
tising. 

% % *% 

Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc., New York, 
issues a booklet, “Have You Overlooked 
Anything in Your Post-War Planning?” 


Newspapers 


Due primarily to gains of 30.2% in 
classified, 24.3% in general or national, 
and 20.6% in automotive, newspaper lin- 
age in fifty-two major cities in the first 
half, says Media Records, was 11.3% more 
than in the first half of 1942. Retail lin- 
age was up only 1.6% in this period, and 
financial declined 6.3%. 

* Bo * 

‘In June the increase in total linage in 
these cities from June, 1942, was 16.7%. 
Both general and classified gained 42.2, 
and automotive was ahead 21.2. The 
“general” gain recently has been due to 
increases in grocery, industrial, medical, 


publications, tobacco and __ transportatiog 
classifications. Toilet requisites show |; 
tle change from a year ago, and alcoholic 
beverage and hotel and restaurant linage 
is smailer. 

* * 

National advertising billings — through 
American Press Association, representing 
more than half of the Nation's weekly 
newspapers, increased 48% in June from 
June, 1942. 

aR Be * 

Audit Bureau of Circulation reports tha 
91% of daily average net paid circulation 
of all English language dailies in the coup. 
try is now audited by A.B.C. Of the 1,753 
dailies, 934 A.B.C. papers had a total daily 
average circulation of 40,024,629 for the 
six-month period ended March 31, 1943, 
as against a reported total daily average 
circulation of the 819 non-audited papers 
of 3,734,932. 

* * 

New York Times launches a campaign 
in nine major city newspapers, through St. 
Georges & Keyes, to attract industries to 
New York City. 

* * # 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies issues Volume 12-A of ‘Market 
and Newspaper Statistics,’ covering 64 
cities of more than 100,000 population in 
the United States and Canada in which 
newspapers were audited to September 30, 
and December 31, 1942. 

% * * 

Adveritsing Research Foundation revises 
its policy on promotional use of findings 
in the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading. “If . . . certain recipients of the 
study—advertisers, agencies or publishers 
—wish to make use of the material in ad. 
vertising, in a manner which is in keeping 
with the objectives of the foundation, the 
foundation will grant specific permission. 

* * 

William Wallace, Toronto Star, recently 
elected president of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, has been named 
chairman, advisory committee of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Maxwell I. Ao- 
drews joins the sales staff of the bureau 


* * * 

Detroit News and Booth, Michigas, 
newspapers appoint Dan A. Carroll, New 
York, eastern advertising representative. 
The Booth list is Ann Arbor News, by 
City Times, Flint Journal, Grand Rapics 
Press, Jackson Citizen Patriot, Kalamaz 
Gazette, Muskegon Chronicle and Saginaw 
News. 

* * # 

Muskogee, Okla., Daily Phoenix, told the 
story of Eastern Oklahoma at war I= © 
“Re-Declaration of Independence’ 1ssue © 
July 4. . On the slogan, “You rw 
Buy Cigarettes in a Fox Hole, Colum! “ 
Citizen, in cooperation with the Variety 
Club and Station WHKC, rec ntly _ 
over the top in a five-week drive for 5- 
000 for cigarettes for soldiers, oF ry 
to purchase 10,000,000 cigarettes at hos 
for a penny. . . . Pour La Vicioire, ™. 
York, American French weck'y, eee 
22,500 lines of advertising in ‘ts _ 
Day issue on July 14, from such ome 
as Bourjois, Coty, Houbigant, Peps\®" 


and RCA. . . . Meyer Both Co. is = 
7 aa in this country 
cating to newspapers in thi 1 ads de- 


series of 19 industrial institution: “be & 
veloped and launched by Toronto G/0% 
Mail. 


Magazines 


Highest award, the Cross of es 
among 1,600 publications which pat 
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pated in the current flag cover compeution 
of United States Flag Association, Wash- 
ington, went to News & Views, bi-weekly 
employe magazine of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill. . . . Motorship won the 
Patriotic Service Cross, for painting, and 
Banking, for photograph, among business 
papers ; Steel Horizons, for painting, and 
News & Views, for photograph, among 
house magazines; Woman's Day, for paint- 
ing and Glamour, for photograph, among 
monthly magazines, and United States 
News, for painting, and Newsweek, for 
photograph, among weekly magazines. 


On Monday, July 12, just after the WPB 
order for a further cut of 5% in the third 
quarter was received, The American W eekly 
requested advertisers to cancel $300,000 
worth of advertising scheduled for Septem- 
ber issues. All July and most August is- 
sues of the weekly were closed before the 
order was received. The saving for the 
entice quarter is being made in September. 

* * x 


Collier's, which usually runs short edi- 
torials, published a long one in its issue 
of July 24, on the functions of advertising 
in wartime. One paragraph: ‘Perhaps the 
only force that can lift us above our petty, 
separate interests is national advertising. 
It has the power, if anything has, to per- 
suade us to’ work together, to forget our 
conflicting interests in wartime, and to 
strive for the common safety of us all.” 

* * & 

Spartan Grocers join with Certified Gro- 
cers in sponsoring Western Family Maga- 
zine, Los Angeles, which now has a Circu- 


lation guaranty of 337,000. . . . Nation’s 
Business announces its 400,000th subscrib- 
er... . Parents’ Institute, New York, low- 


ers advertising rates and increases circula- 

tion guaranty, to 1,600,000, for the five 

magazines in its Boys’ and Girls’ Group. 

.. . Macfadden Publications announce rec- 

ord circulation for Photoplay-Movie Mirror 

in the first half of 1943. 
* 


* a 

Herbert A. Schwartz, Jr., from the New 
York War Savings Staff, becomes assistant 
publicity manager of Saturday Evening 
Post, handling arrangements on the ‘Four 
Freedoms War Bond Show.” . . . Homer 
L. Andrews, former research and media 
director of Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Pittsburgh, becomes an advertising repre- 
sentative at Cleveland for Newsweek... . 
Miss Mildred Sherman joins the promo- 
tion staff of American Home. 

Frank Braucher of Periodical Publishers’ 
Association is elected chairman, magazine 
division of the Copy Advisory Committee, 
succeeding Arthur W. Kohler, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. Allison R. Leininger, Par- 
ents’ Magazine, continues as vice-chairman 
and W. C. W. Durand, Macfadden Publi- 


cations, as executive secretary. 


Radio 


CBS announces that 49 programs had 
gone full network by the first anniversary 
of its 15% full network discount plan, on 
July 15. Newest additions to the list were 
Bayer’s “American Melody Hour,’’ Camp- 
bell Soup's “Radio Reader's Digest’ and 
lronized Yeast’s “Lights Out.” 

» «= 


* 


Mutual increases network time based on 
new FCC regulations, and lowers discounts 
to advertisers, effective November 1, 1943, 
to keep pace with Mutual’s greater cir- 
culation home-town markets.” Clients 
Wgning with the network before November 
1 will have one year’s protection under 
Present rates. . . . Mutual expects gross 
billings to rise nearly 100% in 1943. 


Auct + A 1943 


WEMP, Milwaukee, becomes a member 
of the basic Blue network and WDSM, 
Superior, Wis., joins the Blue as a basic 
supplementary station. . . . Two Kentucky 
stations, WHOP, Hopkinsville, and 
WPAD, Paducah, join CBS. . . CBS is- 
sues new rate cards, effective August 15, 
for its eight owned stations, WAPI, Bir- 
mingham, and Columbia Pacific network, 
to place the entire group under uniform 
rate structure. . . . Blue network will pre- 
sent “Time Views the News,” a five-a- 
week daytime show prepared by Time’s 
radio program department, starting Au- 
gust 2... . WSAN, Allentown, Pa., ap- 
points Headley-Reed Co. as national repre- 
sentative. 

* 


Theodore Streibert, vice-president of 
WOR, has initiated a promotion program 
being considered by several New York 
stations to combat negative publicity about 
the wartime status of the Nation’s biggest 
market. 

John W. Runyon is promoted to presi- 
dent of KRLD Radio Corp. and first vice- 
president of the Dallas Times-Herald. 
Clyde W. Rembert is advanced from com- 
mercial manager to managing director of 


KRLD. . . . G. O. Shepherd is appointed 
general manager of WAYS, Charlotte, N. 
C. . . . Howard Stanley is now promotion- 


publicity director of WTOP, Washington, 
D. C., and publicity director for CBS there. 
.. . John T. Williams is named acting 
manager of NBC's television department, 
succeeding Noran E. Kersta, who joins the 
Marines. . . . Slocum Chapin becomes act- 
ing sales manager of WJZ, New York, 
succeeding Robert I. Garver, who is on 
leave of absence. Guy Capper, formerly 
advertising manager of New _ Rochelle 
Standard Star, joins the sales staff of WJZ. 
Walter Kaner, director of publicity 
and special features of WLIB, Brooklyn, 
goes on active duty with the Army Signal 
Corps. 

WOR, New York, forms a women’s ad- 
visory panel, composed of editors, club 
women and women public officials, to aid 
women listeners at home and in the war 
program. 


Subways Ad Executives 


Kaiden-Kaszsanjian Conway Studios 
Harris Rome 


R. T. Harris is elected president and 
Robert C. Rome, vice-president in charge 
of sales of New York Subways Advertis- 
ing Co. Mr. Harris continues also as 
treasurer. Mr. Rome formerly was western 
sales manager, at Chicago. 


Business Papers 


Industrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
building papers, elects six executives as 


directors: M. P. Driscoll, F. A. Guignon, 
H. V. Kaeppel, C. R. Lacey, R. G. Smith, 
and J. H. Van Deventer, Jr. . . . Charles 
B. Groomes, advertising director of Ad- 
vertising Age, is elected a vice-president of 
Advertising Publications, Inc., and assumes 
charge of the New York office. James P. 
Dobyns is now manager of sales and serv- 
ice of the company at Chicago. . . . Cy 
Caldwell, for 17 years associate editor of 
Aero Digest, is named editor of Air Pilot 
and Technician, formerly the Sportsman 
Pilot. 


ANOTHER 


SALES SUCCESS! 


A packaged food adver- 
tised exclusively in the 
Courier Express in Buffalo 
ranked 2 to 1 in distribu- 
tion over any competing 
brand—and better than 
5 to 1 in volume of sales. 


Buffalo 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Western New York 


SALES PROMOTION AND RESEARCH 
MAN 


Wanted by large New York State manufac- 
turer of glass containers. This is an im- 
portant and challenging position with one of 
the largest concerns in its field. The man we 
want must be experienced in field research, 
trade educational work and sales promotion 
activities. He should be a clear writer and 
have experience in conducting meetings. A 
man between 33 and 48; draft exempt would 
be preferred. The salary between $4,000 and 
$6,000 depending upon experience and former 
earning record. Apply in writing giving com- 
plete information and references. Address 
R. G. Eastman, 205 Court Square Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 

Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


Write for circular on 


ARTKRAFT 
Hot Cathode 
FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


by 
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Comment 


AROLD ICKES MISSES FIRE. In his recent talk 

before the Sales Executives Club of New York, 

the Secretary of the Interior and head administra- 

tor of oil and coal, chose a far-fetched topic. In 
an obvious attempt to soften the cry against excessive bu- 
reaucrat activities in Washington, he took as his thesis the 
idea that business men, not bureaucrats, should be held 
primarily responsible for most of the mistakes or confusion 
occurring in the conduct of the Nation’s affairs in Wash- 
ington. 


To say the least, he argued for a weak case. In imply- 
ing that business men now run the policies of most gov- 
ernmental agencies, he failed to present factual data to 
prove his contention; he also failed to prove that the busi- 
ness men now largely giving their services to the Nation 
hold the authority which pro perly belongs to their assigned 
responsibility. 


He inferred, very unconvincingly, that men trained 
only in government functioning can do a better job than 
business men with long years of specialized experience in 
business. 


He sought to plead his case before a class of business 
men whose services, until recently, have been largely ig- 
nored, despite their eminent qualifications in such matters 
as rationing, allocation, price control, minimizing of black 
markets and, last but not least, the sound distribution of 
all products—including in particular the most vital and 
critical of all, namely, food. Talking in that vein to 
sales executives was much like telling Mr. Smith that he 
has done a miserable job of bringing up his children, be- 
cause he doesn't have any children. 


Before such ill-advised smoke screens are spread far and 
wide, we respectfully suggest that Mr. Ickes and others of 
similar mind take an actual inventory of the percentage 
of experienced business men serving in each agency of the 
Federal Government, together with a measure of authority 
entrusted to them. We think such a factual summary will 
prove that Mr. Ickes either went unintentionally askew or 
deliberately sought to mislead. 

Meanwhile, we are receiving letters from important read- 
ers in equally important communities running like this: 


“Sales management and sales experience have played far too 
little a part in our war activities. Right now I am thinking about 
an article which appeared in the local paper the other day, pic- 
turing one of our new local OPA board members. He is a doctor, 
i practicing physician. The board is now comprised of one law- 
yer, one doctor, one school teacher, and two bankers. Which of 
these would you think capable of making the right kind of deci- 
sions affecting sales of merchandise and commodities? All are 
fine men and no doubt unbiased; but this is not a matter for a 
jury to decide upon, but one which requires the knowledge and 
experience of sound business men.” 


DVERTISING SPEAKS UP. At the 39th annual 
meeting of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, this far-flung organization adopted resolutions 
which do not indicate any intention of laying 

down, of playing the role of a “‘yes-man,” or of avoiding 
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BY RAY BILL 


The officially adopted resolutions 


consequential issues. 
run in part: 


1. “We take pride in the progress already made towaid Vic. 
tory by our armed forces and our industries. 


“In viewing the part played by advertising, we find ground for 
gratification, and we commend those advertisers, advertising media, 
and advertising practitioners who have contributed so much toward 
making advertising an important force in the war. The exhibit 
of war advertising at this meeting is a revealing demonstration 
of the war work being done by advertising. 


“Far from being satisfied with this performance, we urge even 
greater concentration on those war tasks for which advertising has 
proved its unique competence. 


2. “Because we are proud of the part advertising has played 
and will continue to play in the Victory program, we deplore the 
fact that the full value of these achievements has been to some ex. 
tent vitiated by the advertising of a few irresponsible advertisers 
which reflects bad taste, vulgarity, and willful perversion of le. 
gitimate wartime themes. We of the Advertising Federation of 
America will continue to fight every such misuse of advertising. 


3. “The Advertising Federation of America notes with pro- 
found concern the recent supreme judicial interpretation that the 
Communications Act not only confers upon the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission the power to supervise the traffic of radio 
broadcasting, but also ‘puts upon the Commission the burden of 
determining the composition of that traffic.’ 


“The serious implications of the legislature thus interpreted go 
far beyond the field of radio. Freedom of the press; in fact, free- 
dom of all forms of communication are apparently placed in jeop- 
ary. All advertising media and the content of advertising itself 
could be embraced in this line of reasoning. 


“We respectfully urge the members of Congress to weigh the 
need for new legislation to clarify and to make secure the free- 
dom of communications against the possibility of capricious regu- 
lation. 


4. “The Advertising Federation of America reaffirms its belie! 
in descriptive labeling of consumer products which honestly i 
forms the prospective buyer regarding the product offered for sale 
Misleading labeling is just as reprehensible as misleading adver 
tising, and either practice soon defeats itself. 


“With equal emphasis the Federation renews its unqualified ast 
demnation of proposals to require the use of Government assignee 
grades on many articles of merchandise. The Federation believes 
that this old proposal now renewed under the guise of wartime 
requirements has been unfairly presented and is badly understood 
by the consumers who would be most harmed by it. 


“Contrary to the claims made for it by its proponeuits, manda- 
tory grade labeling actually would regiment consunic! — 
habits, kill the incentive to produce ever better quality products 


at lower prices, destroy the consumer's freedom of ( at 
restrict the natural American trend toward ever higher standar 
of living.” 
m . Pe d 
SALES MANAGEMENT endorses these resolutions "= 
hopes its readers are of like opinion—and that they wi 


be ‘‘plenty vocal” in their concurrence. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


